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ANTOMIME, which by the thrift of theatre- 
managers now comes upon us so early and 
.goes away so late, is perhaps the one form 
of zsthetic enjoyment entitled to be called 
national. My Irving has_his faithful flock, and! ‘the 
opera has ‘its. Gredabarstsy: ‘these*are-drawn from 
the theatre-going class—a com satiyely small sec- 
tion of the public.” | Pantompr however, has a 
power of appeal co-extensive with the warmth of 
feeling and frank relaxation from drudgery. that 
the Christmas season brings. From the homes of 
every class, young and old troop to the Christmas 
shows, with a naiveté of faith in the tin thunder, 
the paper snow, the tinsel flowers and fairies.that 
is not very far removed from the early condition of 
mind out of which the nursery legénds grew. For 
a few weeks the theatre reaches all classes as did, 
in a different spirit, the theatre of the Chea 
Looking at the opportunity of culture here pre- 
sented, it is impossible not to regret that it should 
be so largely. wasted. The average pantomime 
regarded as a story is'a thing fearfully and. won- 
derfully made—a confusing mixture of all the tales 
dear to infancy, eked out with episodic burlesque, 
topical drivel, the banalities of comic policemen, 
and blatant singing. Instead of being a union of 
the beautiful in narration and setting, consistently 


kept in the realm of fair imagination, such elements | 


of grace as it possesses are vulgarised by the 
attempt to force hilarity. Yet it is hard to think 
that the English people have lost the capacity for 
purely imaginative enjoyment; and a. manager 
who had the courage to. rely on the arts of beauty 
alone would probably find his reward. What 
is wanted is an unforced poetic treatment of the 
legend, with such dramatic opportunities as natu- 
rally arise out of it, at the same time employing 
to the full the arts of stage illusion, and weaving 
the whole in a garment of graceful music. In this 
way the deeper mythical meaning of the fairy tale 
would be preserved, as well as its narrative charm. 
Cinderella’s slipper would have an objective value 
for ‘the young ; while to their elders it might still 
possess the significance of a beautiful myth of the 
dawn, shaped by simply-wondering minds in the 
morning time of the race. ‘Treated in this spirit the 
cultured musician need not hesitate to lend his art 
to perfecting the pantomime, The three-hour long 


arrangements of trivial ditties, which hhave seen | 


service in music-halls, and are, fitted for pantomime 
by the addition of ecu ng |  demon-music ” on 
the violins, would disappear 
to music would be. fed on refined strains. . Few 
things make | a more Tasting: 


and it would be worth, a serious effort, to turn them 


to purposes of permanent culture as well as of i bi 


mediate enjoyment. aagacts ofl 
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PRoPESSOR ‘ELLA ‘attained ti age of eighty- 
three on the 19th of Decerfiber. No man has more | 
Variously ‘helped the cause of imiisic, and when we | 


, and the ears of many | 
who have want few opportunities of. listening | 


impression, on. the 
young imagination than the Christmas pantomimes; | 
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of ‘the past ‘half-century, Professor Ella’ always 
seems to ‘be the guiding spirit. ' 
all friends. with’ his wide: Ye gah and’ ‘charming 
reminiscences, | 


xx 


‘MR’CARL ROSA ‘states’ that he ‘proposes to give 
a cémmission to’ Mr‘F, Corder if a ‘stiitable’ book 
“can be found. “Rash mar that he-is to'make this 
public!’ All the ‘literary ambition ‘of’ young’ Eng- 
land will be’ over-vaulting itself and “epeawiling at 
Mr Carl Rosa’s stage door. 


BOS 


MR EDWARD LLOYD. has-been engaged to sing 
in “ Mors et Vita” at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
Brussels, on the 17th of January: The English 
tenor’s perfect tones and admirable culture will‘cer- 
tainly make an impression on the einen ‘audience 
at ruseeie. 
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IN March the Musik Verein of Cibieatigia will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation 
by giving two great concerts, for which the veterans 
Hartmann and Gade will both write special com- 
positions. . 

BOs 

THE portrait of Sir George Macfarren, by Mrs 
Goodman, attracted no little notice at the recent 
Smoking Concert of the Society of British Artists. 
It is generally pronounced to be a firm handling of 
a subject not without difficulties ; and it is a satis- 
fying likeness. 

SVS 


MADAME Parti is credited by the French papers 


with an intention of adding “ Lakmé” to her reper- . 


tory, in spite of the discouraging result of her 
attempt’ in another modern opera, - The prima 
donna has arrived in gay and: musical Vienna. 


% Oe 


M. VICTOR WILDER has ‘finished a French ver- 
sion of “ Die Walkiire.” | No one but a: Frenchman 
should ever read it.’ The genius of the’ language 
will not fit itsélf to the great personages and deeds 


| of the Teutonic mythology. 
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MR THEODOR THOMAS, the American conductor, 
is arranging some of his concerts so as to present 
the works of ‘one composer’ exclusively.’ Berlioz 
and ‘Beethoven Have each had'’an evening. ‘Thie 
practice is one always to’ be’ commended, and will 
doubtless ‘grow’ in proportion “as ‘audiences ‘rise 
above their fiking for ‘scrappy Ly soem aail 
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Society makes an ‘appeal ‘Of ‘the Guaran- 
“fee Find. bitin pease great 
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look back upon sonie of the most interesting évents 


He still etitertains | 


VERDI'S new: tragic opera, “t Iago,” comes as a 
surprise to all his friends except Boito and Ricordi, 
the former of whom is his librettist. It will be pro- 
duced in the Milan Scala next spring. 


M. EDMOND AUDRAN has completed the music 
of a .comic opera, in three acts, by M, Maurice 
Ordonneau.. THe theme is not altogether novel— 
“ Sermens d’Amour.” 


a inhabitants of Smolensk have wisely supple- 
mented the erection of a statue to the Russian 
composer, Glinka, by the formation of a scheme to 
found a School of Music bearing his name. The 
earliest Russiafi -composer of importance owed 
something to English influence in the person of his 
master, John Field. 


Ce. 


THE two numbers of the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
for December have each of them musical articles 
of interest—the first on Schumann, the second on 
_the “musical gipsies.” ‘The latter -bears-out the 
statements of former writers—Liszt, Leland, and 
others, aS to the curious fascination and charm of 
the Bohemian music. 
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THE American Opera Company, whose fortunes 
asa native effort will be watched with interest, 
shows..much, vigour of intention. Its repertory 
for early performance is to include “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” “ Lohen- 


| grin,” “The Magic Flute,” “The Merry Wives of 


Windsor,” ‘ Lakmé,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
&c, . There is also talk of a new and modern work, 
May the enterprise weather all adverse gales ! 


eee 


IN response to the announcements in several 
journals that M. Carvalho had given up the inten- 
tion of producing “Lohengrin,” the well-known 
director has written to the effect that there is no- 
thing in the reports. He admits, however, an inter- 
mission of the preparations for it and arrangements 
for the production of “ Romeo” and “‘ Les Contes 
@Hoffmann.” There can be [little doubt that the 
outery raised by M. Paul Derouléde and the French 
“ Patriots “has made the success of the undertaking 
more or less*problematic: It is time that French- 
men of culture began to realise ‘that a movement 
which shuts out any means of culture whatsoever is 
apa reverse of dacagiaes 


~-p he poalgaches 6f einevaiahabon sieeprometion 
of lar musical education in Paisley has been 
an adding various forms of competition 
for certificates and prizes. The scheme is one 
which has been’ tested for more than three years 
WH ecedinigey ancatactory retalesyund:ie tany 
be’ commended for in other towns. In 
the’ last” session” 160° ‘students were examined, of 
whom''t20 ‘passed’ ‘in various’ stages; and two 





of {10 each were awarded. Paisley 
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Magazine of Mudie. 








musicians should soon become as innumerable as 


Paisle ts. 
atid eee 


IN a notice of a concert recently held in the 
Steinway. Hall, at which Messrs Timm and Hoff- 
mann were performing, an American critic remarks 
that “ the ghosts of Mozart and Beethoven evoked 
by the dignified Timm and the stately Hoffmann 
held the audience spell-bound.” Mozart we know, 
and Beethoven we know, but who are the dignified 
Timm and the stately Hoffman, and who is the 
discriminating critic who employs so chaste a 


style? 
, Oe 


MR AND Mrs HawEIs had an especially flatter- 
ing recognition in Boston. The New England 
Conservatory of Music planned a reception for 
them with all the external signs of congratulation, 
implied in decorating the building with music, and 
inscribing “Welcome” over the door. The Rev. 
Dr Duryea delivered an address on behalf of the 
Conservatory and the Boston public, to which Mr 
Haweis made a very pleasant response. Mr 
Haweis we know is a master of agreeable phrase ; 
and probably he is too judicious to take the edge 
off an interesting recollection, by writing un- 
pleasant truth in the press when he returns to 
London. Besides, that would be following Mr 
Bennett's lead. 


aOR 


COLLECTORS with a mania for sequences will 
probably be stimulated by Massenet’s ‘‘ Cid” to set 
about gathering together the various compositions 
moulded on the Corneille lines, from the “ Amore e 
Dovere” of the prolific Pollarolo on through Piccini 
Sacchini, Handel, Paisiello, Pacini, Bizet, and the 
rest, to Coppola and Massenet. The last will cer- 
tainly bear comparison with its predecessors, both 
in adaptation to stage-requirements and in point of 
musical merit. Five heads have been at work upon 
it—that of Corneille, originally (a fair proportion of 
his verses having been retained), and those of MM. 
Gallet, Blau, Dennery, and Massenet, so that it 
was to be expected that something would come of 
this complex collaboration. Massenet’s music has 
much of his characteristic delicacy and grace ; and 
the charm of its melodic phrasing and instru- 
mental colouring is undeniable, despite its occa- 
sional mannerisms. 


ee & 


THE overture is short, but handles ably some of 
the leading melodies of later recurrence. The first 
scene in the Royal Palace at Burgos, in which 
King Ferdinand names the Cid a Knight of St 
James, is noteworthy for an air sung by Rodrigue, 
and especially for the duet in which Chiméne and 
L’Infante avow their mutual love for the hero. 
Then comes the scene in a gallery between the 
palace and the cathedral. The bells of the cathe- 
dral are heard and sound of the organ, as it accom- 
panies the joyous chorus of the people. The conse- 
cration of the Cid and his betrothal to Chiméne is 
followed by his father’s incitement to avenge the 
outrage he has endured, his dramatic narrative 
combining with the warrior-hymn and the song of 
Chiméne towards the close to make the strong 
points of the scene. 


6 ee 


THE dual scene by night in a street of Burgos is 
dramatically effective, and the despair of Chiméne, 
who recognizes Rodrigue in the murderer of her 
father, is well depicted, After it the chorus and 
dance of the fourth scene are exceedingly welcome, 
especially as the ballet music is not only  char- 
acteristically Spanish, but admirably conceived 
and instrumented. Chiméne implores vengeance 


on the Cid. Thereupon enters the envoy of the 
defiant Boabdil, and Rodrigue is sent to.redeem 
his crime before the enemy. Before his departure, 
however, the lovers are reconciled, and the fifth 





scene is a long love duet, which must rank as the 
most successful part of the opera. M. Massenet 
has excelled himself in the refined treatment of 
passion. Three scenes at the wars, including a 
Mauresque ballet, lead up to the false announce- 
ment of the death of Rodigue andthe lamentatio: 
of Chiméne. Last scene of all—return of. the cla 
— trumpets — processions — captive kings in a 
state of prostration—enthusiasm—amorous trans- 
ports. This gives opportunity for striking music and 
sumptuous decorations, but the emotional climax 
is in the centre of the piece. 


xD 


THE debate at Lilliput between the Big-endians 
and the Little-endians has found another ana- 
logue in the discussion at the Conservatory. of 
Music, whether a conductor should conduct witha 
violin-bow or with a baton, Precedent was in fay- 
our of the bow, but M. Garcia the present chef 
@orchestre of the Société des Concerts has a pre 
dilection for the baton. It must be admitted that 
the latter implement is the easier to handle with 
satisfaction. A violin-bow does well enough to 
indicate gently the slower rhythms to an obedient 
orchestra ; but if the orchestra is recalcitrant, and 
if the chef d orchestre is a lightning conductor, it. is 
advisable to adhere to the rod or the bow will 
suffer. 


Bae 


DuRING Rubinstein’s stay at Berlin for the per- 
formance of his series of concerts illustrative of 
pianoforte literature, he generously gave a_repeti- 
tion of them at a series of morning concerts for the 
special benefit of musicians and musical students, 
who were admitted free of charge. It is the act of 
a musician who loves his art for the art’s sake ; 
and many besides those who heard him will be 
grateful to him on, that account. The paying 
side of art receives quite enough attention nowa- 
days to lower it as much in the estimation of those 
who pay, as it has donein the practice of those who 
are paid. 


StF 


THE Parisian Café Chantant has found a knight- 
errant to do battle with it in the name of order and 
morality in the person of the dramatic critic, M. 
Francisque Sarcey. There is certainly plenty of 
room for reformation, not only in the Parisian, but 
in places of amusement of the same type elsewhere 
on the Continent. M. Sarcey, however, advocates 
the substitution of small theatres, with entertain- 
ments of the Vaudeville type, and with permission 
to smoke. This sounds sufficiently well, but. it 
should be obvious to M. Sarcey that the evils 
attending the Café Chantant would only be trans- 
lated to the new sphere. The fault is not in the 
amusement, but in the people who go to be amused ; 
and that which has degraded the one will degrade 
inevitably the -other. It is;only a more radical 
reform in national life that will close up sores of 
this kind, and this is not within the power of a 
Vaudeville. 

SSS § 

IT is a little dangerous to play at a panic even 
with the best intentions, but the manager of the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, has ventured 
upon it with a view to test. the suitability of means 
to ends in case of a conflagration in his, theatre. 
During rehearsal a cry of fire was suddenly raised, 
and it is needless to say there was a speedy and 
unindicated dramatic exit. The soloists and chorus 
found the evacuation of the building comparatively 
easy work, but the musicians floundered about con- 
siderably amongst the desks and seats. They will 
have the happiness of knowing: that this state of 
things will be remedied in the future ; but, in the 
meantime are there no shaken nerves ‘and wong? 
shins which feel ungrateful for the manager’s well 
meant rehearsal ? 


fever, a\ 





THE poet as politician is by no means a novelty, 
but a comparatively new réle is to be found in the 
appointment of a musician as minister. M. Dan- 
tresme, the deputy for the Seine-I 
rece eam ini 


Antoine 
protégé of Meyerbeer, he ts a comapneliae nail 
works, including a one-act opera, “ Sous les Char. 
milles,” and one in three acts, “ Cardillac"—both 
fairly successful. His. political career dates back 
to his election as municipal councillor of Elbceuf, 
where his father was a manufacturer; and he was 
elected to the General Council of the Seine-Inféri. 

eure in 1871, and Deputy i in 1875. Commerce and 
music do not seem very closely allied, yet the musi- 
cal gift is not infreasontly found in combination 
with a large statistical faculty, and) his: career has 
justified the appointment. 1 


Mr SannreutRer on 


@Wagner: 
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VEN of the making of a Dictionary there 
comes an end, and the promise, given by 
part xxi. of Sir George Grove’s under- 
taking, that the close is not now far off, 

is emphasised by the inclusion of the article on 
Wagner from Mr Dannreuther’s accomplished pen. 
After Wagner—the rectification of errors and sup- 


plying of omissions! In a sense this article is the’ 


most important that has appeared, as it necessarily 
deals with the genesis and growth of the dominat- 
ing ideas in the music world to-day. It must also, 
from this modern bearing of the subject matter, 
have been one of exceeding difficulty’to the writer. 
The extraordinary compass and variety of Wagner's 
energies, the great interest of his personality and 
environment, the wide intellectual, emotional, and 
artistic disturbance he initiated—these demanded 
for their adequate setting forth ample knowledge 
and a practised literary gift, aided by judgment in 
suppression as fully as in expression. But Mr 
Dannreuther had further the task of describing 
certain forces of which the trend only, not the 
ultimate outcome, is as yet visible. An epoch 
summed up, as represented by Beethoven, and an 
epoch just opened, as represented by Wagner, re- 
quire different modes of presentation ; and the way 
of the biographer and historfan of the latter is 
full of pitfalls. Mr Dannreuther, however, treads 
securely. His work is orderly, dispassionate, 
concise ; and those who best know how much he 
had that is confused, prejudiced, as well as vol- 
uminous to digest, will most fully acknowledge these 
merits. 

That the article on Wagner—by grace of the 
alphabetical plan— appears at the close of the 
Dictionary instead of at the beginning, is a point 
in favour of Mr Dannreuther and of the subject. 
To-day many things may be ignored which in 
1879 could hardly have been passed over. The 
fire of controversy has’ burned low—has in many 
quarters fallen to an intermittent flicker ; and t 
effect of repeated p formance of Wagner's w 
has been to justi ee 
way to explain music y ttuning 
the general ear making Bid si pr conviction 
Mr Dannreuther quotes Spohr’s good-natured s 
ing of “Tannhiuser,” that it contained much w! 
he liked, but that the absence of definite th 
and the frequéiit laék of rounded péfiods coal 
to disturb him. instructi mtary upon 
this is supplied’ nae COND. ho now find 
Spohr’s definite rhythms somewhat poverty-stricken 
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be determined within one or two generations—there 
is no doubt that much of the music of the bse 
tie become the joy of the present/°) 
abiding regret in connection with the chided: of 
which Spohr’s is a mild specimen, is that they com- . 
pelled Wagner for many years to act as the stormy 
petrel of the art-world, when under more genial 
influences he might have been calmly bringing his 
musical gifts t0° fruition, “Tt is" something to haye 
all this even tardily acknowledged, ‘atid to be rid of 
the worst features’ of ‘partisanship. Mt* Dant- 
reather was one of ‘the first to’ ‘provide a basis for 
gseful and’reasonable | controversy in England : 
his recent task ‘has been lightened’ thereby. 

Yet when oné regards ‘some of the matter in Mr 
Dannreuther’s article; part of which is now made 
public for the first time, it is impossible to avoid the 
wish that his intimate knowledge of Wagner had 
eatlier been shared by the ‘public. ‘Those critics, 
for example, who expended much cheap wit upon the 
“Leit-motif,” and have argued that apprehension 
of Wagner’s music required the observing and 
memorising of a score or more musical labels, might 
have been spared some misdirection of effort had 
they known that Wagner himself pooh-poohed this 
elaborate naming and tracing of themes. In a 
footnote, Mr Dannreuther tells us that the term 
“ Leit-motif” is not even Wagner’ s. Itis Herr Von 
Wolzogen’s, whose energy in analysis Wagner 
praised, while declaring the result 'to have for musi- 
cians no particular significance. 

From another notable passage, it would appear 
that Wagner himself was something of an absolu- 
tist in regard to what is known as “absolute” 
music. “In instrumental music I am a Réaction- 
naire, a conservative. I dislike everything that 
requires a verbal explanation beyond the actual 
sounds. For instance, the middle of Berlioz’s touch- 
ing scéne @amour in his ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is 
meant by him to reproduce in musical phrases the 
lines about the lark and the nightingale in Shake- 
speare’s balcony scene ; but it does nothing of the 
sort—it is not intelligible as music.” Here we have 
astatement of opinion which goes far to shatter 
many critical fabrics. Pamphleteers who mistook 
Wagner’s reform of the opera for an assault upon 
instrumental music, have not only been laboriously 
beating out chaff, they have been gratuitously pro- 
viding their own straw. 

Mr Dannreuther’s condensed statement of Wag- 
ner’s aim as the “ Reform of the opera from the 
standpoint of Beethoven’s music” is one of the few 
things to which exception might be taken. As Mr 
Dannreuther himself goes on to show, Wagner had 
not one standpoint but several ; that is to say, when 
he consciously justified his art to himself and to his 
public. What he urges of Beethoven—that no man 
ever theorised less about his art—is doubtless true of 
himself when obeying the purely artistic impulse. 
But when he stood forth in deliberate exposition and 
defence, he fortified himself with conclusions drawn 
from many sides of thought and action; and the 
possibility of combining the art of the poet and the 
dramatist in a music drama, received its final war- 
rant from symphonic music as a supreme means of 
emotional expression in the hands of one who had 
entered into and could profit by the heritage of 
Beethoven. The nine symphonies would, of course, 
not have made of Wagner a re-creator of opera had 
he not started in life with an overmastering dra- 
matic instinct and a power to form for himself many 
standpoints of culture. A certain discrepancy be- 
tween creed and practice is also forced upon one 
by Mr Dannreuther’s way of stating Wagner's ideal 
as—a drama that shall express the vast issues and 
complex relations of modern life and thought. The 
assertion that this is within the compass of a music- 
drama will’ always seem a challenge to opposition. 
In choosifig mythical and legendary subjects, 
Wagner was avowedly turning ‘from subjects in- 
volving close intellectual relationships in favour of 
those which were simple distillations from the in- 
fancy of the race, pret enting ‘passion in its primt- 
tive and nakedly human pS To extract the 








“emotional essence” of an ancient story is not 
uite thé Same t ing. a to ox odern life and 
| thought'in/all its! execs CB | 

| problems of to-day have nde the simple et 
bearing ‘of ‘those “that agitate the society of the 
Graal. It would be too sanguine to hope that the 
spoken drama will’ soon lay aside conventions and 
address itself to realities of the intellectual and 
moral life.“ “A music-dtama, which demands ‘still 
larger concessions'to the ideal, is ‘Mitich ‘more ‘re- 
mote as a vehicle for bringing life as it is before us. 
‘Wordsworth, in obedience to an instinct’ not dis- 
similar’ to that ‘which’ moved Wagner, has démon- 
strated that not’ ‘all ‘subjects’ are fit for’ poetic 
treatment; so not ‘all subjects are fit for musical 
treatment ; but the subjects thus’ excluded may be 
vitally ihwrought with the web of existence. 

"Mr Dannreuther has stepped deftly over the bog 

of musical metaphysics, though it is a question 

whether he does not over-estimate Schopenhauer’s 
influence on the Tristan. He says, “Tristan repre- 
sents the emotional kernel of Schopenhauer’s view 
of life as reflected in the mind of a poet and a musi- 
cian,” a sentence which in point of style shows Mr 

Dannreuther to be off his guard for a moment. 

Tristan is no doubt profoundly pessimistic ; but 

there was $s pessimism ir in the world before Schopen- 

about it, and Wagner possessed 
his share. The earlier compositions work out the 
same inevitable tragedy of life ; and the music of the 

Nibelungen‘ is a remorseless flood in which life and 

hope are destined to godown. It is more probable 

that Wagner's pessimistic bias led him to Schopen- 

hauer, and that he there found systematised what 
had already existed for him as a ‘vague matter of 
temperament. Of the d of Schopen- 
hauer’s ideas by Wagner, Mr Dannreuther has little 
tosay. Most readers will commend his reticence. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that if any- 

thing useful is to.be written on the origin and nature 

of music, it must be on the lines of the evolutionists 
and not of the metaphysicians. One would have 
wished him less economical of speech on Wagner’s 
characteristics as a poet. Clearly if this side of 
Wagner's work is not to be dealt with in a diction- 
ary of music, it will not be dealt with anywhere else 
on its merits as literature, because it is poetry pro- 
duced with a view. to the purposes of music and 
drama. It is strictly inseparable from the other 
members of the trinity. Reference will also be 
missed to the elaboration of the Wagnerian miise- 
en-scene—a, feature which in the opinion of many has 

a  disillusionary effect in the present, and, in so far 

as it relates itself to the lower side of mimetics, 

does not make for progress in the future. These 
are excluded points which rather make one regret 

Mr Dannreuther’s high conscientiousness in observ- 

ing the limits of a Dictionary article. 

The total effect of this admirable contribution to 
the literature of the master cannot fail to be a more 
active perception of his great and many-sided 
energy. Even the most rigorously condensed state- 
ment of his work proclaims him one of the men 
who impress by the mere quantity of their vital 
force. On one or other side his massive individu- 
ality must have made itself felt in spite of all 
obstructions. When the Norns weave the rope of 
Destiny, the world will be moved. Eprror. 


Roted from Some. 


ae 0 meme 
R the last three weeks Liszt has been in 
Rome, in good health, and with every 
intention of remaining here for the season 
until after the commencement of the year. 
Although he is not more than seventy-four, he 
appears at least eighty, for of late years he has 
grown considerably stouter, and walks with some 
little difficulty. His vivacity, however, has under- 
gone no diminution, and his ‘talk maintains its 
interest and charm. With energy 
he has shown his unfailing interest in young 











artists; and twice or thrice a week, in his little 


salon at the Hotel Alibert, six or seven young Ger- 
na who have followed him, play to him 
works of alf-the higher kinds, and listen to his 


counsels and comments. The only Italian musi- 
cian in this privileged circle is his old pupil and 
friend, Sgambati. On the 22nd of November, the. 
Féte of St Cecilia, Liszt assisted at an interesting 
musical ‘festival’ in ‘connection with’ the ‘Ré 
eae gm of St Cecilia—the distribution 

amongst the pupils of the Conservatoire, andthe 


laying of the foundation-stone of a new Concert 


Hall. ‘The Prefect of Rome, the Syndic, and other 
authorities ‘assisted at the ceremony. Liszt’ met ° 
with the warmest reception. In distributing the 
rewards to the young folk, lie appeared’ exceed- 
ingly happy at finding himself surrounded by so 
much youth, and caressed the children. 

Liszt travels to Paris first, and thence to London 
to assist'at the performance of some of his works, 
and assures me that he shall not fail to be present 
at the performancé of His oratorio St Elizabeth on 
the 6th of April. I have no doubt that ‘the English 
public will hear Liszt with the dispassionate judg- 
ment which certain pedantic artists have endea- 
voured to obscure by unfair criticism, for they are 
far more abreast of musical affairs to-day than for- 
merly. Young English artists of ability who have 
widened their culture by travel, influential criticisms 
like those of Dr Hueffer, the fine performances of 
Manns at the Crystal Palace, and’ of Richter, have 
contributed much to this progress ; and it may even 
be said that ‘this public which’ formerly mistrusted 
a little too much the more recent names in the his- 
tory of the art, is probably one of the most ‘serious 
and impartial. 

es 


THE autumn season has been a vety iinportant 
one for opera at Rome. Thanks to thé fact that 
the large theatres are closed at this season, and 
that there has this year been no Italian Opera at St 
Petersburg, we have heard many good artists in 
an unsubsidised theatre—the Theatre Costangi, of 
which Signor Canari is the impressario. We have 
in Madame Ferni-Germano (soprano) and Signor 
Valero (tenor), two performers of special excellence 
in “Carmen,” and M. Batistini(baryton), who is alike 
admirable in “Ernani,” “Rigoletto,” and “Maria de 
Roltan.” A new opera is about to be produced, the 
work of Marchetti, composer of the popular opera 
“Ruy Blas.” This new opera is entitled “ Don Gio- 
vanni d’Austria.” In the great season of the 
Theatre Apollo, which commences after Christ- 
mas, we shall also have some more than usually 
important performances. Amorfyst other things, the 
“ Tannhauser,” and “Fidelio” will be given for the 
first time in Rome. The tenor Marconi, a young 
Roman, who has in the three or four years of his 
theatrical career acquired an enormous reputation, 
and gained, as the story runs, a million of francs, 
will sing during thirty representations. 

As regards concerts, those of the Quintett Society, 
which is entering upon its fifth year, occupy the first 
place. The concerts of the Orchestral Society are 
also about to commence, but it is to be regretted 
that the leader of the orchestra is not altogether 
capable. 

Soe ° 

THE Italian Government has sent to Vienna, as 
delegates for the International Conference on 
Musical Pitch, Signor Blaserna, the well-known 
Professor of Physics at the University of Rome, 
and the composer, Boito. Italy has not hesitated 
to accept approximately the French normal pitch 
—or, to speak more accurately, it may be said that 
we have adopted it officially. Since 1884, by order 
of the Minister of War, the pitch of military 
bands has been lowered to a point six vibrations 
below the French standard. At the same time the 
Theatre of Rome, the Conservatoire, and Ttalian 
cities generally have still a very much higher pitch, 


the of the Conservatoire being at present 
an A of 900 vibrations. si NN. 
Rome, Dec. 1, 1885. ‘2h 
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CANDINAVIAN music like Scandinavian | 


poetry has a past that fades into the 

mythic. stage. The epics of the race 

chanted by ancient minstrels ; the call of 
the herdsman or mountain maiden drawing the 
cattle homeward ; the dance measures Struck out 
with finger or bow on some rude progenitor of the 
harp or violin at peasants’ merrymakings ; these 
have shaped the music of the fjord and fell, but 
how, there is neither Scald to sing nor sober 
historian to nayrate. It would seem that a nation 
must pass through various phases of culture before 
it attains a standpoint from which it can perceive 


the beauty and worth of what has grown out of its | 


own vigorous youth. Denmark, pos- 
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father determined on making hima lawyer, Young 
Hartmann attacked his law books, but did not 
forsake music. It happened that Weyse heard 
him extemporise on the organ, and being impressed 
by the talent displayed, moved the elder Hartmann 
to give the youth more time for his favourite study. 
Weyse became.a true and helpful friend to the stu- 
dent, who, at a later date, sided with him in his public 
antagonism to Siboni and the Italian School, then 
obtaining a temporary prominence in Copenhagen. 
In 1826 Hartmann took his degree with honours, 
and a’year later was appointed a master at the 
Conservatoire of which Siboni was director, when 
personal contact gradually smoothed over many of 








critique having for subject a, prize sonata. for pi ano 
which, although ranking third in, the competition, 
Schumann places first as the work, of a.true, artist,,, 

Hartmann, also, made, the acquaintance of Monte 
Hauptmann, Spontini, Devrient, the friend of 
delssohn, and many others of eminence in. the wen 
of art, Everywhere his compositions. were.recei 

with applause. . At Cassel, while on. his way back 
to Denmark, he was introduced to one of his ideals 
—Spohr. . The. two were in the most perfect sym. 
pathy. Spohr calls Hartmann’s_ works the most 
important productions, of,, the day. . Hartmann 
dedicated to Spohr his first Symphony in G Minor, 
Opus 17. 

After this tour Hartmann ‘composed 
much music, of which one -branch—his 





sessor of rich stores of native poetry i 
and song, delivered itself over suc- 
cessively to the Flemish, the English, 
the French, the Italian, and the German 
composer; so that the nineteenth cen- 
tury had well-nigh dawned before an 
intellectual interest was aroused regard- 
ing the national airs which lingered on 
the lips of the people, This was co- 
incident with a new literary birth ; the 
pedantry of the eighteenth century gave 
place to a freer and healthier treatment 
of life and thought ; poetry shook off its 
shackles, and broke forth into singing, 
and its note was once more native. 
Musical collectors and historians began 
their work, and the people’s song came 
from the vales and mountains into the 
city and court; the poet wrote words 
for it ; the dramatist put it on the stage; 
the composer made it the eis of his 
musical structure. 

With the foundation of the patties 
music of Denmark the names of three 
Germans are associated — Christopher | 
Ernst Friedrich Weyse (1774-1842), | 
Friedrich Kuhlau (1716-1832), and | 
Johann Hartmann (1735-1791). Weyse | 

| 
| 





and Kuhlau each wrote numerous operas, 
and are credited with having first intro- 
duced the Scandinavian Volkslied on 
the stage. Hartmann, who alone con- 
cerns us here as the ancestor of J. P. E. 
Hartmann, was a violinist of note. In 
1760 he was appointed conductor at the 
Court of Rudolfstadt, and eight years 

later he accompanied his sovereign on 

a visit to Copenhagen. There he com- 

posed several extensive works for both m 





#) classical ballets—deserves special notice, 
, The more important of these have been 
composed to, parts of “The-Edda,” as 
arranged .by Bournonyille.. Not un- 
naturally, it has been felt that some 
apology was needed for an attempt to 
treat the colossal personages of the 
national epic within the limits of the 
ballet, a form associated with an inferior 
type of art. 
poet failed him in the effort to dramatise 
“The Edda,” the much: narrower power 
of the stage adapter and composer could 
hardly be employed to advantage. Bour- 
nonville was prepared with an answer 
which must stand on its merits. He 
held, sensibly enough, that. the struggle 
between. the personages of the lower 
world and the gods and goddesses was 
to be taken now-a-days as symbolical of 
the warfare between light and ‘darkness 
in human nature and in culture. In this 
view the unnatural proportions of the 
legendary creatures might be permitted 
to disappear, and an ideal. of beauty 
and harmony aimed at, “ And,” said 
Bournonville, “the old gods were beings 
of action, not of words ; and when they 
did speak, it was in a language which no 
one can profess to understand.” 
Hartmann’s music to these ballets, 
as for example, to the “ Song of Thurm” 
and the “ Valkyrie,” brims with ideas; 
and the strongly defined scenes have 
suggested to him many striking effects of 
instrumentation. These works are, in 
fact, master-pieces in their way. They 











x entirety outside Denmark, but‘ to the 





church and stage. The bulk of his writ- 
ings was lost in the burning of the royal 

castle of Christiansburg, and he is best remembered 
by his operas “ Balder’s Déd ” and “ Fiskerne,” the | 
iatter of which contained the song, “ King Christian | 
stood at the towering mast,” now accepted as the | 
distinctive national song of the Danes. This song, 
which is written in the true heroic vein, will be 


found in our Music Supplement to the present | 
| followed by “ The Corsair,” the music for Oehlen- 


number. 


The son of this composer, August Wilhelm | 


Hartmann (1775-1850), was also a musician, and 
for fifty years was held in much esteem as organist | 
of the Garrison church at Copenhagen. He had | 
married a Danish lady, Christiane Wittenberg, 
and on May 1805 Johann Peter Emil Hartmann | 
was born. 

The boy showed an aptitude for music at.an | 
early age, receiving with avidity the tuition of his 
father on the piano and organ. He naturally wished | 
to adopt music as a profession ; but, by a sort of 
fatality that pursues the parents of musicians, his | 


their artistic differences, A State appointment of 
a not over-exacting kind, conferred upon him in 
1828, secured him in a social position and gave him 
a definite amount of leisure for the cultivation of 
' music. From this year ‘dates his period of pro- 
ductivity. His first opera, “The Raven,” which 
had ten performances in the year 1832, was quickly 


schliiger’s “Olaf the Holy,” “ Canute the Great,” 
“ The Fisher and his Wife,” and many more. , In 
1846 appeared “‘ H. C. Andersen,” a work instinct 
with warm and tender national feeling, and still a 
great favourite with the Danes. 

On the advice of Marschner, who visited Copen- 
_hagen in 1836, Hartmann undertook a journey in 
| Germany and France. In the course of his travels 
he came in contact with the musical celebrities of 
the day—Rossini, Chopin, Schumann. The latter 
had reviewed Hartmann’s works in the “Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik” from 1837 to 1842, the last 








student they will always be interesting 
as forms of art growing out of the legendary 
literature of Scandinavia. In the piano score the 
music is well worth study. 

The cantata is a musical form in which Hart- 
mann has had a success fully as great. His most 
important work of this class is his Opus 75, com- 
posed for the Festival of the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1879, The libretto deals with the spread 
of culture in ancient Greece and Rome, its gradual 
decay and rejuvenescence under the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, vatil it penetrates the far north. A prayer 
for those who strive for truth concludes this nobly 
planned work, which never fails to make a deep 
impression on "audiences, 

The progress of Hartmann has been gradual, and 
some of the products of his later ve rank first in 
merit in the opinion of many cri “The Pro- 
phesy of the Witch,” Opus 71, ae drawn from 
Grieg the enthusiastic utterance, “We must s 
in reverence before the mind to whom such t 
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are not likely to be heard in their 
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have been revealed.” Unlike Gade, his country- 
man and son-in-law, Hartmann’s culture has had 
a national root, although in his early works the 
influence of Spohr and Auber is traceable. His 
later works show a growth .in individuality even’ 
when he is dealing with themes wholly unrelated 
to Northern culture. His series of songs founded 
on the “ Song of Solomon ”—of which an example 
is given in the Music Supplement to the present 
number—shows. an independent and charming 
melodic gift. 

In Denmark Hartmann is held in peculiar honour. 
His eightieth birthday, which took place last year, 
was made the occasion’ of homage to him by many 
of all classes. Among foreigners who sent him 
greeting were Madame Schumann, Madame Nor- 
man-Neruda, Liszt, Robert Franz, Joachim, Rubin- 
stein, Biilow, Lauterbach ,and Grieg, Little known 
as his work may be to the world at large, this de- 
monstration of esteem was a proof that it is known 
to the best minds in the world of music. 

To these notes it may be added that during a 
visit to Denmark this summer the writer went to 
see Hartmann at his country house. * The aged 
composer displayed the same gentle ways, the same 
modest and concise style of expressing himself, and 
the same vigour of mind that have always been 
characteristic of him. He said that he continued 
to teach at the Conservatoire and to discharge his 
duties as organist, but in the summer he permitted 
himself a little laziness, as he enjoyed the country 
so much. Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” then being per- 
formed at Copenhagen, was referred to. Hartmann 
said he was but little in sympathy with the music. 


contain ‘beauties of which one never wearied. He 
also spoke with pride and satisfaction of several of 
the works of his son: Emil Hartmann, which ‘have 
been favourably received in Germany. 

Hartmann passes his summets in a low, white- 
washed, thatched house, the inside of which is as 
plain and unpretentious as the outside. The draw- 
ing-room has a bare, unstained floor, the furniture 
is old-fashioned and of the simplest kind, consist- 
ing in part of small tables placed along the walls, 
with wild flowers loosely arranged in glasses. These 
surroundings are ‘in harmony with his whole life ; 
they fitly express the modesty and amiability of 
character, which, joined to high intellectual and 
artistic gifts, have brought him much honest ad- 
miration and sincere affection. 
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SAINT-SAENS is one of the most ac- 

- complished French musicians of the 

e day, and it is to be regretted that his 

visit to London during the past month 

was not made the occasion of a better selection 
from his works being produced. He appeared at 
the Brinsmead Concert, and played a pianoforte 
concerto and septuor, to be hereafter mentioned ; at 
Herr Peiniger’s concert, he took part in his own 
sonata for violin and piano; and his Psalm XIX. 
was performed at the Sacred Harmonic Concert on 
November ‘20. The programme of this opening 
concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society was far too 
long, extending, as it did, over four hours, and in- 
cluding Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” 
M, Saint-Saéns’ Psalm, and Beethoven’s “‘ Mount 
of Olives.” The first work contains much that is 
very sweet and refined in the Mendelssohnian vein, 
but the general impression produced by it is of 
feebleness and a strange want of dramatic vigour 
‘Such as., Mendelssohn himself was never betrayed 
into. The quartet, “God is a Spirit,” was very finely 
sung by Mme. Clara Samuel, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr Lloyd, and Mr Bridson. Curiously enough, Mr 








duction at the Birmingham Festival of 1867. M. 
Saint-Saéns’ Psalm XIX. is a work written 
twenty-five years ago, and with its rather crude imi- 
tations of Handel, mixed with devices of the modern 
school, cannot be said fairly to represent its com- 
poser. One of the novelties in it is a quartet for 
four basses. There is an exquisite air with ’cello 
accompaniment, “ Thou, O Lord,” beautifully sung 
by Mme. Samuel, and also a duet in which that 
lady was associated with Miss Annie Marriott, 
“The Law of the Lord,” the ‘difficulties of which 
were bravely surmounted ; but there my praise of 
the principals must stop. There were some lament- 
able slips made by the male vocalists. Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives,” a work which, despite some 
dramatic passages and one magnificent chorus, I 
can never greatly enjoy, concluded the concert. 
. 6 we 
THE second of the cheap orchestral concerts com- 
menced by Messrs Brinsmiead was mainly notice- 
able for the great improvement in the performances 
of the band under Mr George Mount. The sym- 
phony was the “ Eroica,” always, of course, ac- 
ceptable, and M. Massenet’s Prelude, “Le Dernier 
Sommeil de la Vierge,” though a rather feeble com- 
position, evidently delighted the audience. Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann played Rubinstein’s concerte 
in G, and Mdle. De Lido was the vocalist. The 
concert on December 5 was of greater interest, and 
it was at this that M. Saint-Saéns appeared. No- 
thing could have been more brilliant than his piano- 
forte playing in his C minor concerto, but the piece 
itself is not of the highest merit. The principal 
theme is chorale-like, closely resembling the “ Old 
Hundred,” and to hear this bandied about, and 
then in*the finale transformed into something the 
programmist calls “most English in character, and 
for all the world like a Maypole Dance,” is not very 
edifying. M. Saint-Saéns’ septuor for trumpet, 
strings, and pianoforte is a far robuster work. 
There is something very Hindelian about portions 
of it, and the closing minuet and gavotte are most 
graceful and ‘spirited. The symphony was Raff's 
“Lenore” with its strange contrasts of the beauti- 
ful and the grotesquely ugly. Mr Lloyd sang “Oh, 
tis a glorious sight,” from ‘‘ Oberon,”.a song from 
Loder’s forgotten opera, “The Night Dancers,” 
and Schubert’s ‘““Standchen,” to the immense de- 
light of the audience. Mr Ganz conducted, but it 
cannot be said that the band paid much attention 
to-his baton. 

ad 

THE programmes of the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts have’ béen so full of interest that 
it is difficult very briefly to remark on them. One 
quartet, Schubert’s, in G major, played there only 
for the third time, was worth a hundred other con- 
certs of the ordinary sort. The Monday Popular 
Concert on November 16th, besides quartets by 
Beethoven and Schumann, was the occasion of the 
most successful appearance of Miss Fanny Davies, 
a pupil of Mme. Schumann. She played Bach’s 
dramatic fantasia and fugue with an intelligent 
feeling and certainty of execution that produced a 
most favourable impression. Mr Lloyd sang 
“ Adelaide” with all the varied and passionate ex- 
pression this matchless love-song demands. At 
the next concert on November 3oth, for those who 
appreciate the classical there were Schubert’s quartet 
already mentioned and Mozart’s lovely “G Minor 
Quartet ;” and Signor Bottesini gratified those who 
care for the more sensational by the wonderful notes 
that he extracts from that double bass of his in his 
own “ Elegie and Tarantella.” M. De Pachmann 
played Chopin’s F minor fantasia, and Mme. Sinico, 
who for a long time has been absent from this 
country, sang. On December 7 Brahms’ quartet 
in C minor, very clever arid not a little dry, was 
played for the first time, and Mme. Neruda and Mr 
Charles Halle played an interesting duet for violin 
and piano by P. E. Bach, a son of the great Bach, 
At this concert Mr Clifford Halle, a son of the 
pianist, sang in very tasteful style songs by Handel, 


Neruda have played at these concerts, and Herr 
Joachim is expected to arrive in March. 
; ees 

THE Crystal Palace concerts have been pursuing 
their even course of excellencé, most of the pro- 
mised novelties, however, being reserved until later 
in the season. On November 28th Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasia was performed, with Mr Oscar 
Berenger at the piano, and the same gentleman 
gave a spirited rendering of Raff’s fine but unequal 
concerto in C minor. The symphony was Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian,” and Hiindel’s quaint and 
lovely overture to “ Ariadne,” and also his choruses, 
“Love and Hymen ” from “Hercules,” and “ Haste 
Thee, Nymph,” were given. The Misses Annie and 
Edith Marriott sang very charmingly the dyet* 
“Vous soupirez, Madame,” from Berlioz’s “ Benedick 
and Beatrice.” At the next concert, Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique” was played, and it is not 
too much to say that no finer rendering of this 
really great work has ever been heard in this 
country. A newly resuscitated concerto for the 
harp by Hindel, skilfully played by Mr Lockwood, 
waS also produced, Hindel was by no nieans 
particular about the uses to which his composi- 
tions were turned, and this work also figures as the 
sixth of his organ concertos. The next concert 
was a Mozart celebration, as this composer died on 
December 5th. The “Jupiter” symphony, with its 
sempiternal freshness and beauty, was a great treat. 
Mr Clinton played very tastefully an Adagio from 
a clarionet concerto, and Madame Frickenhaus, 
in the so-calleti-Coronation concerto in D, shewed 
the perfect execution and graceful feeling by which 
her playing is always distinguished. 

BOs 

OF large Choral Societies the number is growing 
apace. A new one, to which the name of Novello’s 
Oratorio Choir has been given, begins with great 
promise, and this is hot to be wondered at when 


_the name of the conductor, Mr A. C, Mackenaie, 
“The Rose of Sharon” and | 


is considered. 
Gouriod’s “ Mors et Vita,” which have been. given, 
are now too familiar with amateurs to require com- 
ment, but it may safely be said that no more care- 
ful and satisfactory rendering of either of them had 
been previously offered. The other choir, now 
called the “ London SelectChoir,” has already under 
other names had a rather chequered career. Origi- 
nally a large number of the members belonged to 
the old Sacred Harmonic Society, and on the (as 
it proved, temporary) dissolution of that body, they 
formed themselves into “ Willing’s Choir.” After 
a year or two of not very prosperous experiences, 
they have once more reformed themselves, this 
time appearing as the Select Choir, with Mr G. W. 
Cusins as conductor. Their first concert under 
these new auspices was a gratifying success. “ The 
Hymn of Praise,” with Mrs Hutchinson, Miss 
Beare, and Messrs Lloyd and King as principals, 
was played and sung admirably, and Gounod’s 
effective and in some respects noble “ St Cecilia 
Mass,” showed the excellent artistic training of the 
choir. It thay be doubted whether in any of 
Gounod’s later and more ambitious religious works 
he has ever thrown so much fervour and beauty 
into the expression of the sacred words, or so 
adequately realised his intentions as in this Mass. 
At the time when he wrote it he was seriously medi- 
tating the adoption of the monastic life. 
Boe 

OF other concerts I can only write in briefest 
words. Under this head must come Herr Bona- 
witz’s excellent Historical Recital, with pianoforte 
and harpsichord selections ; the violin recitals by 
Herr Peiniger, one of the most accomplished and 
modestly artistic violinists I know; the vocal re- 
citals by Mr and Mrs Henschel, lately returned 
from America; and the pianoforte recital by Mr 
Tobias Matthay, a professor at the Royal Academy. 
The Heckmann Quartet, deservedly appreciated, 
have again visited London to the content of the 
cognoscenti, and Mr Boosey’s Ballad Concerts have 








W. H. Cummings, who conducted, was the one who 
sang the tenor music in this work on its first pro- 


Scarlatti, and Carissimi. Mme. Norman Neruda, 
and Herren Ries, Strauss, Hollander, and Fran 


been recommenced for the amusement of the 
multitude. J.J. B. 
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HE choice of the last play of the great 
Trilogy of A:schylus for performance by a 
company of undergraduates, seems at first 
sight a bold proceeding. But after the 

conspicuous success which attended the perfor- 
mance of the “ Birds” of Aristophanes two years 
ago, good auguries might have been formed for the 
results of representing so difficult a play as the 
“ Eumenides” on a modern amateur stage; and 
that these auguries have been more than justified 
is now a matter of history. For five nights and 
two afternoons the little Cambridge theatre has 
been crowded to the utmost by audiences repre- 
senting all that is most distinguished in art and 
letters ; and to achieve such a result in the month 
of December is not the least evidence of the re- 
markable character of these performances. To one 
who was not present, and only knew the play as a 
noble piece of ancient literature, the dramatic pre- 
sentment of the story of the flight of Orestes to 
Delphi, his defence by Apollo against the indict- 
ment of the Eumenides, and his acquittal by the 
jury of Athenian citizens under the presidency of 
Athene, would seem inadequate to account for the 
wide-spread interest which the Cambridge per- 
formances awakened, and the unmeasured praise 
with which they have been received. It is easy to 
criticise a Greek play from a modern theatrical 
point of view, but it is not easy for a nineteenth- 
century playgoer to feel that enthusiastic spirit 
which clothes the old dry bones of an ancient 
drama with flesh and blood, and knits together the 
old and new with the touch of nature, which makes 
all ages kin. And as a matter of fact, it is this 
result which the Cambridge players have achieved : 
a result which in our days was the aim of Wagner’s 
life-work, and has only been attained with any 
degree of success at Bayreuth and Ober-Ammergau. 
In some respects, indeed, the success of the Greek 
play at Cambridge is more remarkable even than 
that of music-dramas of the Bavarian town or the 
Passion-play of the Tyrolean village. In the one 
case there was a theatre specially constructed and 
an orchestra and singers chosen from the best that 
Germany could offer; in the other there was the 
powerful religious feeling, of itself alone disarming 
criticism. But at Cambridge obstacles bristled on 
all sides ; limited space, inexperienced performers, 
a performance in a language unknown to the 
majority of the audience, all militated against suc- 
cess, and yet the actual result was such that its 
remembrance will be slow to fade from the memory. 
It was only by a spirit of enthusiastic devotion that 
such difficulties could be surmounted, and it was 
this spirit which actuated everyone who took part 
in the performances, and was even caught by the 
audience, so that the semi-religious character of 
the Eschylean drama was actually felt and realised. 
Listening to the sonorous strains of the chorus, 
with its solemn injunctions to do good and shun 
evil, and its awful descriptions of the punishments 
of the wicked, the most callous theatre-goer could 
not have failed to recognise that here there was 
something more than the ordinary stage-play. 
Apart from the tremendous earnestness of the poem 
there was much toimpress the mind and delight the 
eye andear. The stage management alone was a 
perfect triumph, as those only could know who were 
aware how small the stage was and how admirably 
the difficult entries and exits of the different charac- 
ters and chorusses were arranged, Mr J. W. 
Clark in these matters revealed a talent for stage 
management which was, indeed, no secret to those 
who had seen his exploits of a like kind at the 
Amateur Dramatic Club, but which had never 
before been displayed so strikingly. Of the per- 
formance, generally, not the least remarkable 
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feature was its uniform level of excellence. | It 
would be an ungrateful task to point out occasional 
deficiencies, such as an awkward gesture or a ten- 
dency to restlessness, but the criticis not to be envied 
who would find fault with minor details like these, 
and ignore the peculiar qualities of the performance 
which this notice has attempted to point out. The 
Athena of Miss Case, the Apollo of Mr. D. N. 
Pollock, the Orestes of Mr Macklin and, above all, 
the truly admirable Chorus of Furies, are not 
likely to be soon forgotten. 

The limits of a general article will not allow of 
a full description of what was one of the most 
important features of the play, ze., Mr Stanford’s 
incidental music, and this is the less to be regretted 
as it isto be hopedtthat a London audience may soon 
have an opportunity of hearing and judging it for 
themselves. Needless to say, Mr Stanford has 
entered heart and soul into the drama, and to him 
is due a very large share of the credit for its success, 
not only by his admirable music, but by the man- 
ner in which he trained the chorus and conducted 
the whole performances. The incidental music has 
been already published, and a closer acquaintance 
with it shows that it is in every way worthy of the 
high reputation of the composer of “ The Three Holy 
Children” and the “Elegiac Ode.” Without any 
pedantic attempt at reproducing Greek modes—an 
attempt which must necessarily be more or less 
guesswork—Mr Stanford has hit the happy mean 
between an affected archaicism and an exaggerated 
over-elaboration. The similarity in sentiment of 
most of the choral numbers rendered it difficult 
not to avoid a certain degree of monotony, but this 
has been successfully overcome, partly by the 
extremely ingenious and original instrumentation— 
though the work is written for a small orchestra— 
and partly by the use of strongly marked, leading 
motives, those for Athena and Apollo, in particular, 
being noticeable for their melodious beauty. The 
final march and chorus, sung as the Athenian 
citizens slowly wind down the Acropolis, passing 
out of sight at the back of the stage, while Athena 
is left standing alone in the moonlight, was a 
fitting climax to this remarkable performance. 

W. B. S. 
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HEN old-fashioned. people deplore the 
decadence of the modern theatre, and 
regret the palmy days of the drama, 
superstitious ones are apt to take the 

desirability of palminess for granted, without troub- 
ling themselves to ascertain the exact conditions 
which constituted it. On inquiry, we are led to 
infer that long runs, elaborate scenery, and dresses, 
efficient performance of, minor parts, and prose 
dialogue, are degenerate; but that prompters, 
changes of programme every night, poster playbills 
printed in blue colour that adheres to everything 
except the flimsy paper, and “ historical” costumes 
—zi.e., costumes belonging tono known historic epoch 
—arepalmy. Between the merits of these things, the 
young London playgoer can hardly judge ; for he 
has no experience of palminess. There are many 
persons of culture still under thirty who are familiar 
with the palmy flat, vanishing from the scene with the 
scene-shifters’ heels twinkling at its tail ; who have 
touched.the orchestra palisade from the front row 
of a palmily stall-less pit; who have seen the 
creations of Shakespere enter and quit the scene 
to the strains of Handel; and whose fingers have 
been a sorry sight after smudging the playbill for 
three hours. But these experienced critics are 





from the country, and began their playgoing 


— ea 


| careers whilst palminess and stock companies still 


lingered there, as they do, perhaps, to this day, 
But. the West Londoner, who only visits first-class 
theatres, has only one way of studying palminess, 
He must go to the opera, where he will soon get 
quite enough of it to convince him that the theatre 
in John Kemble’s time, when it was carried on 
much as Italian opera is now, had quite enough 
drawbacks to reconcile a reasonable man to the 
changes which have since taken place. 

There ‘are no long runs at the opera. Faust is 
played one night, and “ Lucia” the next; “ Lohengrin” 
follows, and so on. Here is a splendidly palmy 
training for the singers. No stagnation in one 
play for three hundred nights, until the character. 


istics of his part fasten themselves upon the actor. 


as mannerisms, never afterwards to be. got rid of, 
No rusting of one’s powers of study by disuse, nor 
dawdling in drawing-rooms when one should be 
busy with the divine art at rehearsal. No season 
passing away without a single performance of one 
of Mozart’s operas, as seasons so often pass without 
a representation of Shakspere’s plays. Develop- 
ment of powers in their fullest variety, by constant 
alternation of tragedy and comedy, classicism and 
romanticism, Italianism and Germanism ; leading, 
of course, to enormous superiority of the lyric to 
the ordinary actor. 

At this point it becomes somewhat obvious that 
the palmy theory lacks experimental verification. 
On the ordinary stage, crippled as it is supposed 
to be by long runs, everyone is expected to act; 


act very well. At the opera, the tenor is not 
expected to act at all; and the baritone, though 
admittedly an eminently dramatic figure, would not, 
if he condescended to spoken dialogue, stand the 
smallest chance of being allowed to play Rosen- 
crantz at a revival of “ Hamlet” at the Lyceum or 
Princess. And if, by bringing strong private in- 
fluence to bear, he succeeded in getting cast for 
Bernardo, and attempted, at rehearsal, to apply to 
that part the treament which gained general admi- 
zation for his Conte di Luna, he would undoubtedly 
be at once conveyed, under restraint, from the 
stage to bedlam. Fancy a Don Felix or a Bene- 
dick at any west-end theatre exhibiting the man- 
ners of an average Don Juan or Count Almayiva! 
Conceive any respectable dramatic company daring 
to act that great and neglected work of Moliére’s, 
“Le Festin de Pierre,” as our opera singers usually. 
act the masterpiece which Mozart founded on it, 
Yet musical critics frequently speak of the dramatic 
power and tragic intensity of the latest and 
absurdest “ Lucia” or “ Traviata” in terms which no 
sober critic of the kindred profession ever applies 
to the most skilful achievements of Mrs Kendal. 
But, then, the variety of resource, the freedom from 
mannerism!— from Middlewickism! Unhappily 
that has not come off yet. Operatic actors, so far 
from being free from mannerisms, wholly substi- 
tute mannerisms of the feeblest sort for acting; 
and as for variety of resource, there is not a penny 
to choose between an average prima donna’s treat- 
ment of any two of her parts, however dissimilar. 
in conception. Her Lady Henrietta is exactly. the 
same as her Marguerite; her Marguerite is not 
distinguishable by a deaf man from her Juliet, 
except by her dress and wig ; and her Semiramis 
is only a swaggering Juliet. Even the few singers, 
male or female, who are specially celebrated for 
their acting, would be celebrated for their deficiency 
if they were placed in an equally prominent position 
in drama, and judged by the standard set by Ristori 
and ‘Salvini. 
As to the development of “study,” or the power 
of learning new parts by constant change of pro- 
gramme, it is to be noted that whereas the power 
of prompting and of taking a prompt during actual 


opera singers never venture before an audience 
without a prompter in the middle of the stage to 
pilot them through their business. As there is no 





possibility of sufficient rehearsal, it is part, of their, 


and the more important characters are expected to. 


performance is becoming a lost art at our theatres, - 
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qualification, as it stilt is of the actor in the remote 
places where the palmy system is still rampant, to 
get through a part in which they are not even letter- 
perfect, much less note and letter-perfect. Who 
has ever heard an opera go absolutely without a 
hitch, except it was a very new opera which had 
been recently the subject of special effort in pre- 
paration, or a very old one played by a company 
of veterans? How many singers, when they have 
once picked up enough of their part to get through 
it without disgrace by dint of watching the prompter, 
ever give any further study to its details? At the 
ordinary theatres a“hitch is as. exceptional an 
occurrence as the forgetting of the Lord’s Prayer, 
or the benediction by a Dean. Our actors gain 
both study and practice from long runs. It is true 
that they are condemned too often to play for 
months shallow and characterless parts which they 
get to the bottom of in a week ; but that is the 
fault of the abject condition of the drama in Eng- 
land, and not of the system of long runs, which 
give artists time to get thoroughly inside their parts, 
and frees them during considerable periods from 
daily rehearsals, to dawdle in the drawing-room if 
they like, but also to study in the library, the pic- 
ture gallery, the museum, the gymnasium, or the 
concert room, as their bodily or mental wants may 
suggest. The old system of a changed programme 
every night and a hurried rehearsal every day 
meant insufficient time to prepare one’s part, and 
no time at all to prepare oneself for playing it. 
To the actor as to other 'men, leisure means light. 
He may not always make a good use of his leisure ; 
but in that case he will eventually succumb to 
competition of the men who do, 

As to the advantage of having: performances of 
the greatest operas each season, it may be ad- 
mitted that a few great works are included in the 
narrow and hackneyed repertory of our opera 
houses; but it must at the same time be asked 
whether such performance as they get is in any 
sense worthy of them, “ Don Giovanni” is certainly 
kept before the public ; but in what plight? With 
fine movements omitted in the second act; with 
the recitatives gabbled through in a manner which 
could not be adequately described without the 
employment of abusive epithets; and with most of 
the parts played so as to inspire a faint wonder as 
to whether ten or twenty more earnest rehearsals, 
followed by a run of a hundred nights, would suffice 
to reveal them to the players.. When this is all we 
can do for “ Don Giovanni ” we had better keep it 
on the shelf, as we now keep Shakspeare when we 
have not time to take due trouble with him. The 
actor who knows one part, and consequently one 
play thoroughly, is superior to the actor who can 
scramble with assistance through a dozen. The 
one gets into the skin of one character: the other 
only puts on the clothes of twelve. One imper- 
sonation is worth more than many impostures. 
Long runs mean impersonations : palminess means 
imposture. Let us rejoice over the departure of 
the palmy days of the theatre. 


Oe Perf stasiech 








himself on the fact that he had not studied 

the pianoforte. He played the flute and 

guitar, and the peasants used to dance to 
his guitar-strummings during his Roman days, but 
he did not profess to play the piano. And this, he 
Says, was for the best, as the time he could other- 
wise have spent in mastering that instrument was 
given to studying.the.only instrument that could 
content his gigantesque imaginings —the full 
orchestra. Schubert was also not much of a pianist, 
for though he writes on one occasion of his accom- 


Be in his “ Mémoires ” congratulates 





panying his songs, “some assured me that the keys 
under my fingers sounded like singing voices,” he 
conld not always play his own compositions, and 
there was one, the Fantasia in C, which made him 
especially wroth by its difficulties. The poet can- 
not always best interpret his own works. Just as 
the réles of author and actor are very widely dis- 
tinct, so it has often happened that the composer 
has been most efficiently served by the one who 
executes his works, though the executant may be 
able to produce’ himself little or nothing of any 
musical worth. Chacun a son métier, and the world 
is assuredly the gainer by this division of the labour 
of those who enlighten, teach, and minister to its 
pleasure. : 

At no time has there been so much and so good 
piano playing as at the present. Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Tausig, Von Bilow, and many others have taught 
us the possibilities of producing effects on the piano- 
forte not dreamed of by the older masters, and to 
this, of course, the great improvements in tone and 
touch effected by'modern makers have greatly 
contributed. But my self-gratulatory amateur 
of to-day, are you quite sure that along with 
powers of execution the feeling of truth and 
beauty that must inspire all good work has 
appreciably advanced?. The fact is, mechanical 
dexterity is a very poor attribute indeed, if you 
have not the artist’s soul firing your thought and 
running down to your finger tips—as rough old 
Obie, the painter, said—you must mix your paint 
‘¢ with brains.” 

The school of “ transcendental execution,” made 
fashionable by Liszt and his pupils, has grown 
strong and multiplied. Just as the milliner freshly 
returned from her week in Paris has an elaborate 
exhibition of the spring fashions in her little village 
shop, so the pianist, either returning to the country 
from a foreign conservatoire, or visiting England 
to pick up British gold, gives his or her recital. . 
A sonata by Beethoven or possibly a fugue by 
Bach (arranged), form part of the programme, but 
the pianist (as it happens, with some justice) 
believes that his own “ Esquisses symphoniques ”— 
vague and violent, with terrific explosions in the 
bass—his “ Reveil du Fées,” with much of the soft 
pedal and mysterious scurryings of fairy feet in the 
extreme treble, or his “ Gavotte Argonautique” 
(old dance measures are in fashion) will produce a 
far greater impression than his mediocre and per- 
functory performance of a classical work. It is so 
easy to give a recital! After playing at numberless 
“ At Homes” and charitable concerts during the 
season, the pianist is safe to get some tickets pur- 
chased by the more generous amongst those whom 
he has obliged, and the expenses out of pocket 
need amount to little more than £7 or £8 for the 
hire’ of the concert room. In these days when the 
uses of advertisement are recognised as most 
potent of all, the eminent piano manufacturer is 
only too glad to lend a concert grand for nothing, 
if only his name in unsightly staring letters be placed 
on the side facing the audience, and remain on view 
during the evening. A number of tickets judiciously 
distributed gratis will ensure the filling of certain 
empty corners of the hall, and if only a critic or 
two can be induced to look in for half-an-hour, 
nothing can be wanting to success. But what a 
dreary monotonous performance it is! Young 
ladies may take an interest in it, watching how 
the artist plays pieces they have been in the habit 
of stumbling through, and old ladies may think 
they have had a very improving evening contrasted 
with the objectionable delights of a theatre, but, if 
only they were to confess the truth, the majority 
would acknowledge that the intervals between 
the pieces when a little conversation was allowable, 
were the pleasantest feature of the evening. 
Certainly there are some performers, hors ligne, 
whose wonderful versatility makes such an evening 
all too short, but when we have mentioned Rubin- 
stein, Mme. Schumann, Von Biilow, and perhaps 
Mme. Sophie Menter, Charles Halle, and De 
Pachmann, the list is almost at an end. 








In old days artists were more modest, «The 
following is the programme of one of Chopins’ early 
concerts at Vienna :—“ Overture by Beethoven ; 
Air with variations by Chopih ; Song by Friulein 
Veltheim ; Chopin’s Cracorienne; Ballet; and 
Chopin also improvised on an air from La Dame 
Blanche.” Beethoven when he played at concerts 
was always assisted by an orchestra—though if 
there were any one who could have enthralled an 
audience alone it were surely he! The device 
which was usually adopted in our younger days of 
interlarding a programme with songs was not a 
very happy one, but such as it was it gave a variety 
that is wanting in so many piano recitals of the 
present day, eg 

The pianist is not easily discouraged. What if 
the world does not greatly care to listen? The 
world must be made to listen, even though the 
poor bepounded instrument suffer in the process. 
Chopin wrote at the time of the concert in Vienna 
referred to; ‘ There is an almost unanimous opinion 
that I play too softly, or rather too delicately for the 
public here. . That is to say they are accustomed 
to the drum-beating of their own piano virtuost. 
I am afraid the newspapers will say the same 
thing, as the daughter of one of the editors drums 
dreadfully ; but never mind; if it is to be so, I 
would much rather they said I played too gently 
than too roughly.” Now-a-days though every 
pianist attempts to play the music of poor 
Chopinetto (so Mendelssohn called him)—and only 
one or two sueceed—there are very few indeed to 
whom by any possibility the charge of playing too 
softly can be affixed. They rather glory in re- 
producing all effects from Heaven and Earth and 
Pandemonium on the piano ; and sound and fury 


are now believed to signify a very great deal. 


And forsooth, Bach, Weber, Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn must be reproduced decked out with 
arabesques of the modern pianist’s fancy, though 
it might have been thought that these great 
masters were the best judges of the form in which 
their clavichord or pianoforte compositions should 
be presented. 

Happily at the present time the “ showpiece,” 
which ‘consisted of an air or potpourri of airs 
worked ‘out with all sorts of arpeggios and runs, 
has passed out of vogue. There is a good story of 
the composer of one of these pieces whe (in this one 
respect resembling Schubert) always broke down 
in playing a passage of tremendous difficulty, but 
as the piece was printed, and had obtained him 
considerable notoriety, he was often compelled to 
play it at his concerts. By a happy contrivance he 
managed not to overcome but to circumvent, if 
one may so say, the difficulty. He engaged a lady 
to attend all the concerts, and at the critical 
moment when he was approaching the passage in 
question it was arranged that she should faint. 
In the attendant confusion, everyone, including the 
pianist, springing forward to render help, the 
difficult passage was forgotten, and when order was 
at last restored and he resumed, he could easily 
start again a little lower down. But on one occa- 
sion his ingenuity was sorely tried. The crucial 
point was nearly reached, and yet no sign of the 
obbligato swoon. The pianist cast a hasty alarmed 
glance towards the lady, and to his disgust found 
that she was fast asleep. What was to be done? 
Yet even in this trying moment his genius 
bravely responded to the call on it~he fainted 
himself. 

Let the pianist be merciful. The repertory of 
pianoforte music is the noblest of all, but in a 
programme entirely devoted to performances ‘on 
one instrument there is a great danger both of 
the performer's giving an impression of irksome 
uniformity by the prominence of his own thought 
and style, and of the listener by reason of the 
continued and unrelieved strain upon his attention 
failing rightly to appreciate the great thoughts and 
exquisite workmanship of the productions of the 
master minds of music that may be presented at 
such a pianoforte recital. j. J. B. 
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@Reodor Hoffman, 
Musica? S,omanficiaf. 
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URIDAN’S ass, which starves between two 
haystacks because it has no determining 
motive to go to one rather than to the 
other,is by no means without its analogues 

in the matter of genius. That much-envied dower 
—the capacity for anything with the taste for every- 
thing—is apt to have only a hesitant and unsatis- 
factory resultant. From the point of view of pas- 
sive enjoyment it may mean a fuller life, and the 
variety of avenues through which pleasures reach 
the mind may give perpetual freshness and zest to 
them, But from the point of view of creative 
achievement such a life is almost inevitably a com- 
paratively barren one. The creative faculty, the 
very impulse to create, is apt to die of inanition in 
the presence of bewildering alternatives ; and even 
where there is a considerable productiveness there 
is for the most part a loss of the intensity which 
shapes the great works of the world. That it is 
possible for an artist to pass from one branch of art 
to another and achieve a high measure of success 
in it, goes without saying ; but the highest success 
demands before all things a return to the tonic, and 
it is the key of the tonic which gives title and com- 
pleteness to the whole. Rousseau hovered for a 
moment between literature and music till the liter- 
ary bias asserted itself and his musical work took 
rank as a passing thodulation. Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, had all more or 
less literary skill, but the musical bias was happily 
supreme. Yet it is not uninstructive to note how 
slight a change might have made Rousseau a senti- 
mental and scribbling music-master, Mendelssohn 
an effeminate dilettante, Schumann a strumming 
journalist, Berlioz the musical critic and feuilleton- 
ist of a French newspaper, Wagner a librettist in 
search of animpossibie composer, and Liszt a French 
cleric with a work on gypsies and a treatise on 
Chopin. Types of such failures are not hard to be 
found, but there are few of greater interest than 
Theodor Hoffman, who, in Carlyle’s somewhat 
loose phrase, “ wasted faculties which might have 
seasoned the nectar of the gods.” Not that there 
is any great appearance in him of a lack of produc- 
tive energy, for from the quantitative point of view 
his works bulk largely, But qualitatively, in re- 
spect of mediocre achievement as compared with 
the many indications in him of potential genius, he 
ran the risk of perishing between his two haystacks 
—literature and music. 

His life is a story which has something of the 
peculiar fascination of his own tales. It had at the 
outset a _ pathetically grotesque environment. 
Brought up by his mother, an ailing woman sepa- 
rated from her husband, and under the surveillance 
of two uncles—one a judicial ogre, the other a quaint 
relic of a past generation—he spent his days at 
Konisberg under the same roof with the young 
Werner and his mother, who at that time believed 
herself to be the Virgin Mary and her son the Re- 
deemer of the world. As he was to follow in the 
footsteps of his uncle, the magistrate, he was set to 
study law, but did so with extensive digressions. 
He worked hard at music, at the piano and violin, 
but with a dissatisfaction which found vent in the 
cry—“ I am no more in love with music. It is as 
Jean Paul said ; ‘Music passes over the heart like 
the tongue of a lion; it draws blood.’” Then he 
turned to painting without greater contentment, 
saying, “ There are moments when I despair of 
every kind of good, in which I am compelled to 
work against all that has the semblance of happi- 
ness.” From twenty to twenty-eight he occupied 
various official posts in the Prussian-Polish pro- 
vinces, married a Polish wife, got into trouble for 
caricaturing dignities, and got out again by his 





fidelity to his duties, composed, wrote a comedy, 
moved happily in good society, and amid a round 
of artistic excitements, and seemed to have settled 
down happily for life. He could not fail to be popu- 
lar. His magisterial duties over, he was in demand 
to organise concerts, write music, paint, and give 
free play to his versatile genius for the benefit of 
friends who were not niggard in their admiration. 
When, therefore, the Prussians evacuated Poland 
before the Napoleonic army, it was not surprising 
that Hoffman was in no haste to quit his pleasant 
circle in Varsovia. His occupation was gone, but 
some of its proceeds remained over, and he con- 
tinued his jovial career, leaving the morrow to take 
care of itself. 
The result was not surprising : the money went ; 
friends disappeared ; he sent his wife to Germany, 
and then followed her ; tried to sell his operas, set 
up as a portrait painter, and all but starved. A post 
at the theatre of Bamberg fell vacant, and he ob- 
tained it—a luxurious appointment at a remunera- 
tion of £50 a year for the maintenance of himself, his 
wife, and his adopted niece, and in return for which 
‘he had to act as leader of the orchestra, conductor, 
composer, architect, and scene painter. He had 
been contributing articles to the Muszcal Gazette 
of Leipzig, to eke out his salary, when the director 
of the Dresden Theatre offered him’ a post as 
leader of the orchestra. It was accepted, and Hoff- 
man helped to entertain Napoleon during the time 
he quartered himself and his army in that city. 
On leaving this post he worked diligently for the 
publishers and journalists in Leipzig, and when in 
1814 he succeeded in regaining an official position 
at Berlin, he had already laid the basis of a repu- 
tation. His tales were widely read; his opera 
“Undine” was put on the Berlin stage; and society 
showed itself prepared to caress and flatter him 
once more. 

Hoffmann had scarcely in him the stuff of a 
Timon, but he had learned the value of this flatter- 
ing patronage, and the experiences of past years 
had made him a Bohemian of the Bohemians. 
Henceforth there was a dual life for him, as for the 
Loup-garou, who lives a man by day and hunts 
with the wolves by night. On the one hand we 
meet him in the literary circle which he has cele- 
brated in his “Brothers of Serapion,” in which 
Comtessa the fictionist, Chamisso the poet, and 
Koreff the physician, played a leading part. 
Or we see at some social gathering, his small 
figure with the wild brown hair and grey falcon 
eyes, the mouth of a humourist, the quick spas- 
modic action and hoarse impetuous utterance. He 
sits down at the piano, extemporises some clever 
fantasy, and then, rising hastily and nervously, 
talks and laughs loudly and disappears. But this 
is the society Hoffmann, in which we see only the 
restrained and imperfect man. On the other side 
is the Hoffmann of Luther’s wine-cellar, where, 
now perversely silent, and now pouring forth hoarse 
floods of eloquence, tingling with humour and 
cynicism, he sits at the head of the table amid 
lamplight and smoke and laughter and the clash 
of glasses, holding the enthusiasm of his audience 
till far on in the dawn. ,Then he turns homeward 
to shudder at his own weird imaginings, and 
nervously call up his wife to sit with him as he 
writes the tales which will perhaps outlast his 
music. This, in Landor’s phrase, is “ warming both 
hands at the fire of life” with a vengeance—to be 
so intent upon it as to neglect to put more coals 
on. The marvel is that he did so much work and 
so good work as he did, and that he lived even to 
reach the age of forty-six. It was a crowded, 
fantastic, vagabond existence moving in an eccen- 
tric orbit, yet not without brilliance and beauty and 
beneficent contributive force in the advancement 
of literature and art. In the world of ideas, at all 
events, a meteor may be a life-bringer. 

That there was much that was admirable in him 
might be inferred from the friendships he made. 
Jean Paul wrote a preface for him, Weber loved 
him, Schumann admired and imitated him in frank 





and friendly fashion ; Beethoven himself, stirred jn 
his seclusion, sought communication with him, and 
wrote upon his name one of those musical canons 
in which his curious elfin humour sometimes showed 
itself. Yet when the secret of this charm is sought, 
it is not easy to define it. He wrote music—wrote 
more, indeed, than many better remembered mep . 
but though it is music of a curious facility and 
interest, it has failed of any permanent, if not of any 
contemporary popularity. Some day its interes 
may be revealed, but in the meantime who knows 
anything of his eleven operas buried in.manuscript 
in the Library at Berlin, of his symphonies and 
his instrumental music, of his requiem and his 
ballet, and the like. It is scarcely remembered 
that he was a musician, and a musician with some 
originality in idea. Again, if one turns to his tales 
one soon finds oneself abreast of certain obvious 
limitations. There is profusion of material, but 
there is looseness of texture both in general scheme 
and in style. Taking a writer like Prosper Mérimée, 
and noting the finesse in idea and in phrasing, the 
unvarying precision in the adaptation of means to 
ends, the sharp outlines and skilful grouping, the 
pervading concreteness of form and colour, one 
finds oneself curiously impatient of the easy femi- 
nine prolixity of detail and ample padding of Hoff- 
mann’s work. Occasional flashes of brilliance, of 
humour, of insight into character, of weird imagina- 
tion, must be conceded to him ; but, he does not 
hold the reader—unless, indeed, he be of a very 
impressionable temperament—with his glittering 
eye, so much as button-hole him. Not infrequently 
he even'takes his stand outside his puppet-show 
and touts to enlist the bystanders’ sympathy and 
interest. When all is said it is, perhaps, less the 
fantastic element than the occasional clever frag- 
ments of characterisation, the glimpses one gets 
of the character and opinions of the man Hoffmann 
himself that form their most abiding charm. 

One most noteworthy point, however, is the part 
which music plays in his writings. He was ina 
measure the initiator of the movement which has 
given to us a wide literature of music. No one 
before him had. given even approximate value to 
the musical character in fiction. His record of 
the tribulations of the Kappellmeister Kreisler, his 
Councillor Crespel and Signora Angela, his Master- 
Singers, his Donna Anna, and the rest, have had 
innumerable but not more happily conceived 
descendants. But he did not confine himself to 
whimsical fictional treatment merely, he gave with 
them musical criticisms which were not mere 
criticisms, but had a definite literary value. It is 
one thing to give the dry bones of musical science 
or critical opinion, and quite another thing to give 
them flesh and blood—to give them life as literary 
creations. Any technician of moderate ability can 
do the first ; a wider and higher genius is needed for 
the second. This Hoffmann did. His admiration 
for Mozart found expression in the most sympa- 
thetic early exposition of the profounder interest 
of * Don Giovanni ;” and he wrote of Beethoven's 
symphonies with more than common musical in- 
sight and literary skill. As one evidence of the 
strength of his influence, it is undoubtedly to Hof- 
mann that we. are indebted, in the first place, for 
some of Wagner’s work both in prose and verse, 
and for the clever blending of fiction, character- 
work, and criticism in Berlioz’s “Evenings with 
the Orchestra.” 

If this were all the result of his life, it would 
at least be something ; but his memory will out- 
last the more marked evidences of his influence, 
and the final secret of it lies less in his music or 
in his writings, than in the charm of a striking 
personality making itself felt through all the im- 
perfections of divided work. Those who know him 
love him, feeling themselves in touch with him on 
many sides—interests, virtues, and failings alike. 











WHENEVER a composer of instrumental music loses 





touch of tonality he is lost. —-WaAGNER, 
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oA Romany ‘Dan. 


—0—— 


HE day had already begun to draw toa close 


when T left the little villa at Starnberg where | 


I was then staying, crossed the garden to the 

small pier for bathing or boating which‘ran 
out through the reeds into the water, and, witched 
by the beauty of the evening, unfastened the boat 
and pushed off towards the sunset. There was just 
breeze enough to render rowing needless, so running 
up the sail, I worked my way across the lake. 
Sailing between sunset and moonrise, with a per- 
petual murmured song in one’s ears, and a cool, 
smooth, caressing breeze upon one’s face, is not 
altogether favourable to mental concentration, and 
I let the boat drift on, without sufficient energy to 
decide upon returning when the night closed in. 
It was cool without being chilly, and I had a rug 
in the boat with me, so I simply lay indolently in 


the stern, with one hand on the sail rope, the other - 


on the tiller, and a cigar in the brown old meer- 
schaum owl between my teeth. 

I had crossed towards Almannshausen, and thence 
back to Bernried, when the whim came to me to 
run straight for the south-west corner of the lake 
to the left of the little hamlet of Hauptsee. Only 
a day or two before Ihad traversed the district on 
foot, not in one continuous line, but beating the 
country, as it were, curvilinearly ; and I flattered 
myself that I knew it better than most of its seem- 
ingly incurious and almost non-existent inhabitants. 
To skirt its shore by moonlight, tracing here and 
there some height on which I had lingered lovingly, 
offered a new charm, and I could cut across to it 
on the side wind without much difficulty. 

The whole place seemed utterly deserted and 
given up tome. Far off was the long grey dream 
of misty Alps in the moonlight, nearer the darker 
outlines of low wooded hills, nearer again the heavy 
shadows of the trees that grouped themselves 
blackly round the shore, and within their midnight 
circle a shimmer of musical “reeds and the dark 
grey and silver of the great lake. Looking more 
closely, however, I caught a glimpse of a faint glow 
amongst the trees, which gradually resolved itself 
into the light of a fire, sometimes throwing a strong 
light on the faint autumn mist, at others dying 
away till I could scarcely trace its presence. It 
attracted and yet puzzled me, for I knew every inch 
of the ground:about the spot in which it appeared 
to be; and I knew that’ neither was there any 
house near it, nor any likelihood of the place being 
selected for ordinary purposes. It was ina con- 
siderable stretch of undulating pine woodg broken 
with one or two small pools thickly margined with 
reeds, and swarming with water-fowl. In the hot 
noontide sun it had seemed to me little short of a 
paradise. The tall, straight pine trunks grew so 
thickly together that it was almost possible to pass 
in any direction without taking a hand from one 
tree before the free hand had touched the trunk of 
another. Except upon the actual border of the 
pools there was scascely a sign of grass, but instead 
the uneven ground and boulders were carpeted 
with thick continuous moss—a splendour of gold 
and green from which the rich red brown columns 
of the pines rose sheer up to mass their heavy 
foliage overhead. : 

Here, then, the fire glowed, and I already drew 
near it in imagination and saw the lurid flickerings 
upon the tall, scarred trunks, the long lines of light 
and shadow on the mosses, the glare striving with 
the moonlight to penetrate the dark stillness of the 
sequestered pools. The impulse mastered me, and 
I steered straight fora dark and scarcely discernible 
cleft in the reed-beds, lowered the sail, and pushed 
my way along the narrow channel with the ten-foot 
reeds above me, until the swish of the prow in the 
sodden bank brought me to a standstill. 1 pulled 
the boat a little way up the bank, but did not picket 





it, and then set off in the direction in which I had 
seen the no longer visible glimmer. | : 

On an ordinary night I should scarcely have 
essayed it, for I knew the difficulties, if not the 
danger, of the ground I should have to traverse. 
But the moonlight gave me confidence, and I 
plunged without hesitation into the swampy wood- 
land, knowing that from any elevation I could take 
my bearings by the lake. I soon found that the 
distance to be covered was greater than I had real- 
ized, but I held on, availing myself of one or two 
open tracks until I reached the edge of the pines. 
For the first moment or two after entering the wood 
I thought of giving in and returning to my boat. 
In its thicker shade I could discern little, and in 
my first haste I ran into a pine trunk with a force 
which diminished not.a.little both my breath and 
my nerve. I gathered myself up, however, and 
changed my course so as to face the moon, in which 
direction I found I could best steer clear of obstacles. 
Gradually my eyes, which were none of the weakest, 
became accustomed to the environment, and I could 
move with comparative freedom. 

Before long I became aware of other sounds than 
the faint echo of storm which seems to linger per- 
petually in a pine wood. I stopped and listened. 
The wood was clearly inhabited,’ for I could catch 
the cadences of a chorus and at intervals the sound 
of a pipe, played apparently in independence of the 
voices, though the breeze carried the greater portion 
of the notes away from me. Remembering some 
not very agreeable tramps who had asked me for 
cigars the day before as they made their way up 
from the Italian frontier, I proceeded with greater 


caution, the sounds of merry-making growing more. 


and more distinct, until the crest of the hill placed 
me a little above a shallow and narrow valley, open- 
ing out as it bent round towards the lake. 

‘Below me was an encampment near the open 
edge of a woodland spring. Two waggons were 
drawn up in the background, then a semi-circle of 
half a dozen low, rounded tents, with a small fire 
before the entrance of each, while from a larger fire 
in the central space a long trail of smoke crept 
down the valley. It was about this fire that the life 
of the encampment was concentrated. Crouched 
on a huge boulder, the ‘deposit of some old glacier 
that once ground its slow way towards the Starn- 
berger Sea, was’ a violinist, playing an air of, to me, 
new and curious rhythm, and before him, round 
and round the fire, from twenty to thirty figures 
were dancing. There was an unconventional form- 
lessness about the dance which renders it difficult 
of description, but its ‘main features were an un- 
linked advance towards and retreat from the fire 
in a species of mazurka step, followed after its third 
or fourth repetition by a whirling progression round 
the fire, each dancer still independently. Instead 
of taking the same direction, however, half the 
dancers took one direction and half the other, passing 
in and out amongst each other with unerring rapidity 
—each maintaining the rotatory motion till it almost 
made me giddy to watch it. Then they linked 
hands and with a free, flinging step swayed back 
and fro about the flame. At times the women 
clashed their tambourines which hung about their 
necks, and the dancers uttered a low, musical cry, 
The light flashed upon their swart faces or threw 
into relief the dark figures as they crossed before it ; 
here a withered crone flung herself along with un- 
steady, drunken gait, there a lither dancer kissed 
her neighbour with a breathless laugh as they crossed 
the smoke trail; and in and out amongst them two 
or three children, guiltlessof clothing, ran carelessly 
with shining bronzed limbs. 

At last a child staggered back from the circle and 
fell on the very edge of the fire. Twisting himself 
in a second from the heat, the little one snatched 
up a faggot, flung. it passionately at the retreating 
dancer who‘had overthrown him, and darted to- 
wards the wood amid a shout of laughter. As 
chance would have it, the youngster came towards 
me, and forgetting the quickness of trained eyes 


and the joint light of fire and moon, I made no. 





attempt to conceal myself. When, therefore, tlc 
child raised-its head, it suddenly stopped, uttered 
a peculiar frightened cry, and ran stumbling back 
to the halting and astonished group. It did not 
need a moment's reflection to tell me that a hurried 


retreat through the dense pinewood was not de- - 


sirable, and that I had far better put a bold face 

on the matter and go forward in friendly fashion. 
‘Accordingly I advanced down through the bushes 

and across the level, and, saluting them, told them 


‘that I had wandered from Hauptsee, was doubtful 


as to the best route back again, and should be glad 
to be permitted to share their fire till daybreak. 
The calm assurance of my proposal somewhat 
staggered them, but they speedily gave me a broad 
hint that I was not wanted, by indicating that the 
road was easy and not far distant. I confess that 
I felt happier with twenty round me than I should 
have felt had I betaken myself to the road with 
one or two of the sinewy savages on my track, and 
‘I explained to them that I preferred to remain, 
that I was an artist and should be glad to sketch 
one or two of them after I had bestowed on them 
my shoe strings to ward off ill-luck. ‘“ Besides,” I 


| added, “I am fond of this,” and taking the fiddle 


from the late performer, I played a Scotch reel on it 
as the nearest approach to barbaric music with 
which I am acquainted. 


This broke the ice at once, and for twenty pos- , 


sible enemies I had twenty: assured friends. How 
the next hour or two passed there is little need to 
tell. I exhausted my little stock of melodies, and 
they danced and sang wild choruses that are a 
unique and vivid memory to me. I danced and 
sung as best I could with the rest, drinking in all 
the while with eyes and ears a hundred wonderful 
scenes that have baftled my brush since, a hun- 
dred subtleties of musical skill and choratinter- 
change. : (usts 

The night wore on apace, until one by one they 
began to drop away from the group and retire to 
their tents. An old woman and a dusky damsel 
had been appointed to look after me and make me 
a comfortable wild bed in one of the rearmost tents, 
but I was not very eager to occupy it, and preferred 
to remain by the large fire in conversation with my 
hostesses, It was not long, however, before the old 
lady began to nod, accompanying the action with 
many sounds expressive of satisfaction in slumber, 
for she seemed to worry sleep as a dog does a 
bone. The younger one, however, appeared un- 
wearied, and gave me in rapid and broken flashes 
of speech the story of her tribal wanderings. At 
length I called her attention to a sound which had 
been a source of perplexity to me ever since my 
arrival—that of the distant pipe which still came 
at intervals up the valley. I had noticed that the 
notes were those of brief bird flights rather than 
any continuous air, as if the player idly and 
without thought put the instrument to his lips, blew 
for a moment, and then let his hand fall as he re- 


lapsed into reverie. The phrases, however, were 


uniformly sweet and tender, and came from the 
thicket with a curious artless melancholy grace, 
as though a bird awoke in the covert, murmured a 
brief song in the moonlight, and so grew silent 
again. In reply to my inquiry, she said simply, 
“ That is Wenceslas,” and ‘for the moment seemed 
disinclined to speak of it further. I pursued my 
questioning despite her manifest hesitation, and at 
last won from her the whole secret of the broken 
fluting. 

Long years before Wenceslas had been the hand- 
somest and strongest of the tribe, as Trimali was 
the most beautiful and graceful maiden. 

“* More beautiful than you, little sister ?” 

“ They say it who remember ; I was a child ; so,” 
she answered putting her brown hands a little way 
apart. “Well, Wenceslas loved her, but—oh, she 
was proud and wild’as a hawk, and would not be 
caged. Now the gypsies are not like other people, 
and know many things witchly, and Trimali 
wished to be the great witch of the tribe, for she iad 
bird’s eyes, and straight hair that curled at the ends, 
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and was wise in all gypsy lore. She wished, not 
only to read the lines, but to know many things, to 
learn the speech of the water-spirits to the shore- 
witches, and the luck of the stars. Amongst other 
things she gave heed to the secret of the shell, for 
you must know that there is magic n them and 
in old pitchers, to tell strange tidings. He who 
lifts one to his ear hears indeed a noise only ; but 
if he goes apart when the moon is at the full and sits 
naked in its light and listens, then every night the 
sound grows more clear, until at last he will hear 


the talking of the fairies and know all about them.. 


When, therefore, the tribe was encamped near the 
Weissen See, Trimali determined to try it, but Wen- 
ceslas was very jealous, and seeing her slip away 
from the band, followed her in hiding. She had been 
sitting for a little with the old pitcher to her ear 
when Wenceslas, laughing at his blunder, stepped 
from behind a tree and sprang towards her. 
Without turning to see who it was she sprang up 1n 
sudden terror and rushed away through the wood, 
skirting the steep bank of the lake, towards the 
camp. In her fright and haste her foot slipped, 
and she fell into the water ; and when Wenceslas, 
who had followed her, succeeding in bringing her 
to the shore, she was dead. For a long time Wen- 
ceslas was quite witless and foolish, and even now, 
when the moon was out, he would steal away to 
some pool or stream side, and sit for hours with his 
pipes, playing on them as I had heard him. At 
such times they let him alone, for a sullen humour 
took him, and they were half afraid of him.” 

“That is a sad story, little sister,” I said, as | 
rose to go to my tent; “it reminds me of an old, 
old tale told before Romany and Zingan came 
into Europe. And you—do you believe in witchly 
things, in dorriki?” — 

“Surely,” she answered. “ But dorriki is Ro- 
many ; does Mein Herr then speak Romany?” 

“No, Mein Herr does not speak Romany,” I 
said with a smile, “ but he can kiss Romany.” 

She laughed merrily, put up her olive cheek to 
be kissed, and was skipping lightly away, when I 
felt myself seized from behind by the throat and 
flung aside so violently that I staggered to the 
ground, I sprang up instantly and turned to face 
my assailant. Directly I saw him, I understood that 
it was Wenceslas, and even then I could not help 
sharing the admiration in which he was held by his 
tribe. As he stood there in the moonlight, with his 
eyes flashing under the shaggy eyebrows, he looked, 
as indeed he was, a giant. My head scarcely 
reached higher than the great arch of his chest ; 
and, as I measured the breadth of his shoulders, 
and noted the splendid poise—wholly without 
clumsiness—of 'his body, I half murmured to my- 
self, with a certain nervous humour, the Napoleonic 
legend that Providence is on the side of the largest 
battalions. 1 was certainly by no means happy 
during the few seconds in which we watched each 
other,—he, motionless as a statue, with the light 
full on the strong features and crisp, matted hair 
and beard. Round his neck, by a small chain, 
hung the pipes, coloured, if my memory does not 
deceive me, with red and yellow, and of greater 
number than usual. I would have given a good 
deal to have been listening to them again, instead 
of watching the fierce face above them. 

At last, however, he moved, turned his back on 
me, and walked slowly to the wood. 

“Your friend is a little rough,” I said to the 
damsel, who had remained silently watching us with 
frightened eyes. 

“Oh go, go!” she cried, pointing to the tent; 
and having watched me till I reached the entrance, 
turned aside to seek her owa. 

I need scarcely say that I lay down without any 
strong inclination for slumber, recalling the various 
points of my night’s experiences, and thinking of 
my strange companions. How long I remained in 
this dreamy state I scarcely know, but I was roused 
at last by a tapping at the back of the tent. Then 
the canvas was lifted a little way from the ground, 
and a voice whispered, ‘‘ Mein Herr.” 


“Well?” I said. 

“St,” was the answer. “Wenceslas means you 
harm. He is sitting out there on a stone talking 
wildly of you to himself. You mustcome. Waita 
moment.” There was a slight tearing sound as she 
ran the point of a knife down the canvas and drew 
it aside. “Follow,” she whispered, as she crept 
under the shadow of the waggons in the rear of the 
tent, and crept stealthily towards the trees. “Don’t 
take the road, take the woods, and keep the moon 
to your left.” 

“ Thanks, little sister ; but I have a boat at the 
lake, if I can find my way there.” 

She led me a little way through the trees to a 
more open space, bidding me follow my shadow, 
and it would lead me to the reeds. Then almost 
before I could thank her, she slipped noiselessly 
back into the darkness. 

Her advice was sound and sufficient, though I 
found my shadow a somewhat puzzling guide at 
first, until I learned to take my bearings by it to 
the farthest point I could see in front of me, and 
thence onward in the same manner. When I reached 
the shore it was considerably to the right of the 
spot where I had landed, but it was easy to work 
back along the margin of the lake towards it. 

I had got into the boat and taken an oar to push 
off, when suddenly, without any warning sound, a 
great dark figure rose from the reeds on the further 
side of the slight embankment, ran across it, and 
and sprang down after me. I had barely time to 
thrust out the oar at it before it was upon me. 
There was a tremendous shock, snapping the oar 
short off above the blade, and hurling me to the 
bottom of the swaying boat stunned and breathless 
I staggered to my knees and saw before me, knee- 
deep in the water, between me and the sinking 
moon, the gypsy giant. Shut in on either side by 
the tall reeds, with the water-drops glistening on 
his hair and beard, and wet garments clinging about 
the large limbs, he stood there silent, still, and with 
a certain weird majesty. I could enjoy it, breath- 
less and bruised as I was, for the shock had saved 
me, driving the boat clear out from the shore, and 
placing between us a weedy interval which made it 
impossible for him to follow. As I took up my re- 
maining oar, and using it in paddle fashion, began 
to widen the space, he turned to the bank, paused 
a moment to shake his fist at me, and vanished as 
he had come. Then I ran up the sail, and with a 
wretched head-wind, tacked and retacked across 
the lake till far on in the morning. 

Looking back upon the incident, I have always 
felt that I missed the opportunity for a stranger 
study than any I have ever made. Here in South 
Germany was, and, for aught I know, still is,a man 
with a great tragedy in his life, and in whom the 
tragedy has worked a species of genius, a curious 
madness, a romantic and brooding melancholy. 
The Pandean pipes are not a tragic instrument, yet, 
if he played as well continuously as he played 
brokenly, I can conceive a music more curiously 
and sadly sweet than that from most moré complex 
sources. I grant something to the charm of en- 
vironment, but it was not wholly that. It was a 
genius—the genius of the old world re-born from 
the trouble of a wild heart, and I still treasure in 
my dreams with more than common love the strange 
melodious phrases and remembered beauty of the 
Romany Pan. NORMAN OLIPHANT. 





Give me Beethoven's quartets and sonatas for intimate 
communion, his overtures and symphonies for public per- 
formance. I look for homogeneity of material and 
equipoise of means and ends, Mozart’s music and 
Mozart’s orchestra are a perfect match : an equally per- 
fect balance exists between Palastrina’s choir and Palas- 


trina’s counterpoint ; and I find a similar correspondence 


between Chopin’s piano and some of his etudes and 
preludes.— WAGNER. 

WHOEVER mistakes his way in the direction of 
triviality has to do penance towards his better self, but 





whoever consciously seeks triviality is lost. -WAGNER, 
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By the Author of “ Venetia’s Lovers,” &c. 
_—_ 0 
CHAPTER XXIV. ii 


HE determining acts of our life have some- 
times strangely small beginnings. Cecilia 
never quite knew how or why or. when she 

_ first came to drift slowly, slowly, and yet 
surely away from the little world of the Engelgasse 
—that world within a world that had once seemed 
all in all to her. And now—in the May-time of the 
year, when the new birth was sung joyfully by the 
free, sweeping river, by “the bridal of sap and 
shoot” in the Hof Garten, by the lusty. voices of 
merry artizans and students on the Wanderschaft 
—the young theatrical beauty who watered her 
flowers in the opposite window turned her head 
away disdainfully when Cecilia passed by, and even 
the gay, shabby old teacher who used to greet her 
with the air of a cavalier, had only averted glances 
for her when they met. 

‘‘What had she done?” Cecilia asked herself 
sometimes passionately, sometimes sadly. Schroeder 
still.drew shrill and quivering music from the 
violin, and gentle Herr Adler above consoled him- 
self for much that ‘was lacking in his life by his 
dreamy reveries on the piano, but there were no 
more little concerts and coffee drinkings such as 
that which had so pleasantly beguiled her first 
night in a strange land, and had been as the ring- 
ing of the bell and the drawing up of the curtain on 
the new life. It seemed to her as if no one wanted 
her except Adelheid, who always received her’ with 
a fresh rapture. Adelheid’s caprices, her varying 
moods, her petulance, had not ceased, but under, 
neath them all there was a fiery warmth of nature 
that had a strange attraction. Cecilia was often re- 
minded in an odd way of Susan. It was Adelheid’s 
luxury, her idle, empty life that made her disdain- 
ful of others. lint 

“I ought to have been a man,” she said once; 
‘all the men of our race were soldiers and states 
men—and yet we have died out in Friedemann. 
What have we done, we who are of the oldest 
blood in Germany, that we should die like this?” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” said Cis, whom these 
allusions to the Baron always wounded... They 
seemed to betray a certain coarseness of fibre in 
the nobly descended German lady for which she 
could not account. “Think what it must be to 
him !”. 

“You don’t think what it is to me!” said Adel- 
heid, passionately. “ It spoils my life too. I might 
just as well have been crippled, deformed, and 
sickly also. Ihave to share everything with him— 
my health and my beauty—my courage even ; poor 
Friedemann is a coward. It would have been 
better if I had been a coward too!” 

“Qh,” said Cis, with a sudden sense of pain; 
“you might do so much with your health and your 
beauty—you might make up for so much that he 
has been denied.” 

“T am not an Iphigenia, an Alcestis, a Macaria,” 
said Adelheid, and then she burst out laughing. 
“You are too solemn,” she said, “let us talk of 
something else.” 

Yet it was she who had insisted on reading about 
the old Greek heroines whose tragic fates seemed 
somehow to fit the hot needs of her soul. She gotall 
the translations that her brother’s fine library could 
supply, and made Cis share them with her ; she 

talked of nothing else for days—-a sublime fervour 
for those brave martyr souls seemed to blaze in 
her ; for the moment they were her noblest ideals. 

The reading was very desultory. Sometimes a 
whim for the splendid stateliness of Shakespeare 
would seize her; sometimes it was the story of 
wars and invasions, of revolutions that had shaken 
the world—there was always a dramatic element 
in her choice ; her restless nature seemed to de- 
mand this outlet. 
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Cis had a certain sympathy with this fervour and 
effervescing life that showed itself in Adelheid’s 
love of strong sensations, stirring actions, and 
bright colours ; she, too, had beaten her wings against 
prison walls, but the more artistic side of her nature 
turned instinctively from the sister’s passionate de- 
mandsto the brother’s calm and beautiful acceptance 
of everything that made his lot less hard. More and 
more, as time went on, she felt herself yielding 
him what Adelheid refused to give—a perfect, 
silent,‘and all-comprehending fellow-feeling, so that 
what touched and shook his soul vibrated in hers 
also. In the beautiful music room, with the long 
windows open’ to the wandering scents of spring, 
with the broad, calm: flow of the river making a 
solemn undertone to the music, she no longer asked 
herself haunting questions ; the discords, the flats 
and sharps interwoven with her life in the Engel- 
gasse died out of her hearing ; in this domain of 
melody she found all that she asked or sought. 

Friedemann von Winterfeld, too, asked for no- 
thing more than to listen to the soaring flight of 
Cecilia’s song ; a great passion flood of pathos and 
beauty and strange depths of feeling ; as ina dream 
when the soul is freed from the grasp of the senses 
she made a new and rarer world for him; for a 
while he, too, lived as other men live, and felt a 
boundless power for heroic achievement, for noble 
desire and deed. Even when the sad minor chord 
was struck—the chord that ‘tin every man’s heart 
leads to a dirge or a death-song of his own,” she 
took from it something of its sting. Only to do 
this—to make the recognised pathos of his life less 
subduing, became a deep, abiding desire with 
Cecilia; she would sing to him for hours while 
Adelheid flitted out and in, gay and restless as her 
own tropical birds, or she would listen, wrapt and 
eager, while he played and improvised with his 
fine, delicate taste and correct instinct, setting 
the words of his favourite poets to the music for 
which they seemed to yearn. In the evening the 
Direktor and other professionals and amateurs of 
some social distinction would gather in the beauti- 
ful hall to interpret and discuss some great 
maestro, and thus it was that Cis came to know 
and to reverence the later-born masters as well as 
the old, and to associate all that was best and 
highest in her art with the villa and its gentle owner. 

If the curtain had risen for her to the music of 
the D minor trio in Schroeder’s untidy room, the 
second act began with the night of the “ Belshazzar” 
concert, when Sophie Berg and Mina Kleiner had 


enjoyed a social triumph. Even Frau Ehlers had. 


come to Cis with a word of warning. 
“The Baron is high above us, heaven knows,” 


. she said without envy. ‘“ My Manu has business 


with him, it is true, but business and friendship 
are two widely different things. You are English, 
to be sure, and that makes a difference ; still, people 
will talk, you know, and one must be careful. The 
last of your countrywomen who read with the 
gracious Fraulein was old and ugly. Nein/ es 
war aber zu toll! She took the flowers the Herr 
Baron condescendingly sent to her out of his 
goodness to mean something more, you under- 
stand ; and finally the Guddiges Fraulein was con- 
strained to send her from the doors.” 

“Herr von Winterfeld has sent me no flowers,” 
said Cis, who was very pale, and who spoke 
with a certain ‘proud clearness that overawed 
the good-natured Frau, “and, as you rfe- 
marked before, I am English. I can take care 
of myself.” Then relenting, as always, in fear of 
having hurt another as she herself was hurt, she 
put her hand on the other’s shoulder. “I know 
you mean to be kind,” she said, “but we in Eng- 
land think differently about such things. Please 
do not talk of this to me again.” 

One May night as she was going te the villa she 
met Hans. He had gone with her once or twice 
after the oratorio, at the Baron’s request, and had 
helped with his ’cello to make the nightly music, 
but of late he had seemed shy ‘and had made 
excuses. . 





“Won’t you go with me, Hans?” she asked, 
feeling lonely. 

“'To the villa, Fraulein Cacilie ?” 

“Yes, Hans. It is to be Raff to-night. Your 
’cello would help.” 

“TI don’t think I can go, Fraulein.” He spoke 
hesitatingly and looked distressed. 

“Do you think you are. not welcome, Hans?” 
she asked gently. “It isn’t that, surely? We are 
all welcome because of our common love of music. 


It makes us equal, don’t you see?. I, too, am only- 


a poor Kiinstler.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Hans, stammering and 
lowering his eyes. “The Herr Baron is most 
gracious and condescending, and the Gnddiges 
Fréulein—” 

“Well then, Hans, what is it?” For he had 
come to a sudden pause. 

He lifted his honest blue eyes with a look of im- 
ploring in them to hers. “If Schroeder and Alder 
and the others of the orchestra were asked, it would 
be different,” he said. “ We are all musikers alike; 
and all of them better than I. You are English 
and a lady, you don’t understand, Frdudein ; fot you 
it is another thing, but one must hold by one’s 
class, or else—” 

‘* Or else it will repudiate you,” she said with: a 
faint smile. “Yes, Hans, I understand. I under- 
stand many things now.” 

“And you do not mind going alone, Friuléin 
Cacilie?” Hans’s boyish voice was full of penitence 
and regret. 

“It is a lovely. night. Why should I mind?” 
She gave him her hand in token of reconciliation. 

The nightingales were singing in the Hof Garten ; 
all day long the children had been wandering in the 
woods gathering the sweet-scented waldmetster 
(woodruff) for the A/atbowle, and now in the calm 
of evening one could hear their shrill, childish pip- 


| ing : “Matkafer flieg,” they sung as they chased the 


buzzing cockchafers in the meadows all spangled 
with flowers. Cis met bands of them coming home 
by the river walk ; their bright child voices and the 
river’s flow seen through the drooping acacia tassels 
made a bewitching song picture to which she could 
not respond. Her heart was sad and full of a vague 
pain. A little way from the villa she met Mina 
Kleiner going townwards. 

“You are going to the villa ?” she said, arching her 
brows. “Oh, I will not detain you; we all know 
how the English lady is waited for there. I have 
heard this morning from your cousin ;” she stopped 
in front of Cecilia and looked at her curiously. 
“How kind, how brotherly he is! He likes my 
poor little letters; he says they help him to keep 
up his German. And I am learning English, too. 
Ach, we shall be able to converse quite beautifully 
when he comes back to Germany.” 

Cis went on without a word, outwardly calm and 
proud ; but instead of the shining river and the 
dropping gold of the acacia blossoms, she saw only 
a vision of Mina’s pale, triumphant eyes. 

Hugh had written to Mina and not to her. The 
ache in her heart was no longer vague and undefined. 


XXV. 


DELHEID met her in the hall. She wore 
a hooded mantle, but she threw it back 
as she approached Cecilia, and showed 
her evening dress, a little more rich than 
usual, with the flash of jewels at her throat. 

“ There is to be no tiresome Raff to-night,” she 
said, passing an arm round Cis’s waist. “Who 
wants to think of his ‘ Winter’ in the very begin- 
nings of summer ? It is like thinking that you must 
grow old while you are young.” 

“Joachim Raff’s ‘ Winter’ would make one more 
in love with spring.” 

Adelheid threw back her head with a dissenting 
movement. ‘‘We are going to the theatre,” she 
said. 

“Then I had better go home,” Cis answered, 





standing still and trying to release herself from 
Adelheid’s embrace. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Adelheid, “you are going 
with us. Friedemann found out the other day that 
you had never heard: Tannhiuser—can it be true?” 

“Quite true,” said Cis, smiling. “Even your 
great Wagner has not found his way to Scotland 
yet. But I can’t go with you, Look at my dress, 
for one thing.” 

“ Oh, that is easily settled.” Adelheid pulled Cis 
into her bedroom, and dismissing the maid who sat 
sewing by the window, she began tossing out various 
gay articles of dress from the wardrobe. 

“T can’t wear any of your things, Fraulein von 
Winterfeld,” said Cis, quietly but resolutely, “and, 
indeed, indeed, I’d rather go home—much rather.” 

“And, indeed, indeed,” said Adelheid, with a 
subtle caricature of her tone, “ you can’t go home. 
You must—you shall go with us. You shall stay 
in the back. of the Zoge if you like, and talk to 
Friedemann. Friedemann always hides himself, 
you know. He hates to be stared at,” 

“And you?” said Cis, thinking how cruel and 
hard this radiant creature could be for all her 
smiling looks. } 

“ Oh, I,” said Adelheid, with that uprearing of her 
head that ‘was so characteristic, “1 shall have to 
amuse my cousin, our guest, who has just arrived. 
Oh, merely a soldier and no musician—quite un- 
worthy of your admiration. Nothing short’ of a 
trumpet-call would move him.” 

Cecilia declined to wear any of the pretty things 
Adelheid was anxious to heap on her. “If I 
shall not be seen, what does it matter?” she said. 
She reluctantly accepted a white shawl to throw 
over her dark plain dress, but she pushed the jewels 
from her almost petulantly. 

Adelheid led the way to the great drawing-room 
that opened on the terrace. This room bore many 
signs of her individual taste and.choice, It was 
splendid rather than comfortable. ‘Ihe Baron, 
wrapped in furs, stood near one of the windows 
talking to a massive, dark young man who smoked 
on the terrace. Herr von Winterfeld turned when 
Cis came in. 

“You will go with us, mein Fraulein? That is 
kind of you.” His smile lighted his thin face. 

“Kind to myself, I think. It will be a great 
pleasure. 

“You have no flowers,” he said, going to a 
side table where some freshly-cut roses lay. “ Will 
you wear these?” He chose two or three faintly- 
scented, faintly-tinted blossoms, and held them 
out to her. 

Cis blushed a sudden hot scarlet as Frau Ehlers’ 
hints and Minnie Kleiner’s taunts rose up in her 
mind. “I never wear flowers,” she said with a 
sudden quick cold pride and disdain in her tone. 
She would not see the hurt surprise in the gentle 
Baron’s eyes. “ They shall never say that I took 
his flowers,” she said to herself as he laid them 
quietly on the table again. 

Adelheid, who had stepped out of the window to 
talk to her guest, now came in followed by him. 
“Tt is time to go,” she said, then, as if by an after- 
thought, she introduced her cousin to Cecilia. 
Herr von Cramm was one of the people, common 
enough in Germany, whom one sums up at a first 
and last glance as all soldier. A straight spine, 
a military salute, spurs and a gay uniform. Adel- 
heid hardly gave Cis time to make her stiff English 
bow before she swept this big son of Mars off with 
her, leaving the others to follow. 

“Shall we join my sister and cousin?” asked 
Friedemann, courteously gentle as ever, for Cis 
remained standing on the same spot. The colour 
came and went in her cheeks, and when she spoke 
it was with an effort that made her voice tremulous. 

“Herr Baron, I was very rude just now. May 
I still have those roses? I-—I should like them now.” 
She drooped her head, and be sure he did not 
refuse her. : 

In Germany, where everything is done by rule, it 
is customary for ladies who frequent the theatre to 
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sit apart from their lords, but Von Winterfeld, as 
being the highest luminary in the town, had always 
been allowed a special license in this matter. The 
‘dress circle would indeed have been quite scandal- 
ised if Fraulein von Winterfeld had appeared there 
beside Mrs Privy Councilloress, or Mrs Chief 
Foresteress, or Mrs Doctoress. Was not the 
family box set apart for her use when she chose to 
grace the performance? So when she sat down in 
the front of it with her cousin Herr Hauptmann von 
Cramm, in all the glitter of his regimentals, the 
pair was only supposed to confer a special distinc- 
tion on the large assembly gathered to hear Wag- 
ner’s great drama, 

Cis shrank to the remotest corner of the box—as 
unwilling to court attention as her companion ; but 
she need not have feared. Adelheid was attraction 
enough, and the appearance of her soldier escort 
served to raise much speculation and whispered 
comment. There could not well have been a greater 
contrast than between the two pairs who occupied 
the luxurious Loge, Adelheid, splendidly beautiful, 
assured, a trifle scornful, returning the curious 
glances carelessly ; Cis, afraid of everything ; of the 
censure of cold looks ; of the scent, even, of the pale 
roses ather breast. Herr Hauptmann von Cramm, 
solid, unimpressionable, bovine, twirling a black 
moustache : too unemotional to feel proud of Adel- 
heid’s notice, or even to feel bored; and Friede- 
mann von Winterfeld, with his fine, sensitive, sad 
face, that reflected as in a glass every passing feel- 
ing within. Something of this he seemed to recog- 
nise, for he said with a smile— 

‘* Weare better here, I think—we who only care 
to hear and see and not be seen.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “‘ much better.” 

But she forgot everything when the overture 
began—that splendid prelude in which the coming 
drama is foreshadowed—the drama where good and 
evil meet in battle and are in deadly conflict for the 
mastery. The passionate love of the world, the 
clutch of vice and sin, the hot repentance, the sad 
declension, the final victory—the story tells itself 
in the music that opens with the solemn Pilgrim 
chant and ends with the long, exultant, thrilling 
shriek of the violins, which once heard is never for- 
gotten, 

With the uprising of the curtain Cecilia was car- 
ried straight tothe Venus-berg—that world of sensu- 
ous, enervating delights, where the fair enchantress 
Holda has held Tannhiuser, famous minstrel- 
Knight of the Landgrave’s Court, in her thrall. But 
in sleep Tannhauser has dreams—such dreams as 
might have visited him when a little child, of happy 
streams and earth-born flowers and sunny skies ; 
the tinkle of bells and the song of birds—pleasures 
that are good, simple, and pure, waking the longing 
for the better life that never in his many after fail- 
ures and sad shipwrecks quite deserts him. It is 
still there, living, growing when he rises from sleep, 
strong enough to arm him for the struggle with 
Holda. Strangely one sees the revulsion filling his 
whole soul-——the hatred of himself, the vague, puls- 
ing desire for something higher, nobler than this 
life of hot, passionate pleasure that is no pleasure. 
Better death and the grave. 

In this opening scene the key note of the drama 
is struck, and the great duel between the senses and 
the soul that goes on to the last is begun. Cecilia 
gave herself up with the entire abandonment such 
a problem demands from us, whether represented 
on the boards or acted before our eyes on the larger 
stage of life. It was no longer the music only 
strangely as she felt its compulsion—it was the 
picture of life itself ; the struggle between the op- 
posing forces for the soul of the knight. She did 
not know the story ; knew little, indeed, of Wagner’s 
work at all, and she hung breathless on the issue. 
Which should win ? 

There was no such listener in the theatre ; there 
were others who heard with a more critical and re- 
ceptive pleasure—for Wagner's popularity was long, 
long ago established in his own country—but not 
one on whom it wrought as on her, hearing and see- 





ing for the first time. Adelheid was smiling he- 
hind her fan, bent with her love of new sensations 
on kindling a spark in the dull mass of her cousin’s 
nature; the Baron’s thin, worn face kindled too, 
but it was with pleasure that was half pain at the 
lights and shadows that lit and darkened Cecilia’s 
wide-opened eyes as she leaned forward. Tann- 
hauser is safe for the moment—she breathed freely. 
He kneels on a hillside such as he had seen in 
sleep ; he hears a shepherd boy piping near him in 
this happy sinless Arcady, but his own soul is torn 
with remorse for the past and longing to return to it. 
Then before his weary eyes there passes a pilgrim 
band of monks seeking Rome’s absolution. Once 
again the chant with which the overture opens is 
taken up, and as it dies in the distance Tannhiauser 
kneels, and with awe and entreaty and abasement 
he too makes his vow to the virgin mother, Mary. 

With this solemn dedication of his life to good, 
he steps back into the old world of knightly deeds ; 
the Landgrave and his huntsman sweeping gaily 
down the valley bear him off in their train ; the old 
days before he knew the Venus-berg and its deadly 
delights are restored, days of valour, of song, and 
merriment, of Elizabeth’s pure, maidenly preference, 
and the pilgrimage remains a purpose hidden in 
his thoughts—put by till a more convenient season. 

Cis leaned back in her seat with a strange con- 
traction of the heart when the great impassioned 
duet between the knight and his lady began. It 
gives voice to the joy-note that has already been 
struck in the beautiful prelude to the second act ; 
in flowing, melodious verse Elizabeth reveals her 
modest secret ; her longing in absence for the lover 
whom she believes to be pure and good and worthy 
of her. Such a love wakes the better side of Tann- 
hauser’s nature, but not the best. The scorching 
remembrance of the Venus-berg dies out of his heart, 
it is true, but so, too, does the vow on the mountain 
side made in the first poignancy of his remorse. 
Ceeilia could not have told why her heart beat with 
so vague an ache as she followed the rest of the 
strange, sad story. The famous march with which 
the Tournament of Song opens, and to which a 
gorgeous procession of pages, ladies, and knights 
goes by, is familiar everywhere now; it took Cis 
back with a leap to the west room at home where 
she had first heard it. She paused with a moment’s 
wonder to look at that old self and her present wide 
departure from it, but soon the absorbing story 
claimed her once more, now rushing on to its pas- 
sionate, dramatic conclusion. 

The climax was reached for her in the sacrifice 
of Elizabeth. She felt a dull resentment at she 
costliness of the price paid so willingly. Must a 
woman’s love always mean this complete surrender 
—entire renunciation? She thought of those old 
Greek heroines she had read of with Adelheid, the 
nobility of whose deeds all poets have praised—ot 
Alcestis who died for her husband; Macaria for 
her brothers and sisters—and now Elizabeth for 
Tannhauser—Tannhauser who, when Rome’s great 
vicar repels him as one too vile to be absolved, 
thinks only of retiring to the shameful delights of 
the Venus-berg. It is for such a lover as this, good 
and noble in his impulses, but morally weak in his 
yielding to the baser promptings of his nature that 
Elizabeth must die. That he may claim another 
and a better life, his lady must yield her own. 

She heard as in a dream the strange, pathetic 
chant which for the last time the pilgrims sing as 
Elizabeth, lying silent on her bier, is borne by ; it 
is the dirge and death-song for Tannhauser too ; 
his redemption has been bought at a great sum. 
“* Too great,” Cecilia cried in her heart, waking up 
as the house rang with echoing applause—“ too 
great!” 

In the delight of the audience there was pride and 
joy in Germany’s latest child of genius. It was 
great music, the work of a new creative artist; a 
revolutionist, but a Titan too, Cecilia woke with 
a little shiver and a sigh; it was not opera, not 
music to her, not a delight to lull the senses, but a 
tremendous problem of human. nature that she had 





seen acted before her. ‘“ Pray for me, Saint Eliza- 
beth,” rang again in her ears. 

Adelheid turned round a proud, smiling face; 
the drama had stirred her blood but enough to 
warm her cheek; it was all so old to her—as old as 
the story of the ransom of Admetus, which she 
had read with a fiery assent and already despised, 

“Well?” she said, and the smile deepened as 
she looked at Cecilia’s grave, moved face-—the face 
of the perplexed dreamer. of long ago. “ Well, St 
Cecily, martyred lady, too, could you have given 
yourself, your youth, your hopes, your dreams, your 
life itself for a Tannhauser ?” 

“An idle question, Adelheid,” said the gentle 
Baron looking at her gravely. 

“ But the answer is of some importance to your 


sex at least, brother,” she retorted, with her mock: . 


ing smile ; “and is it not interesting to know if there 
are any Elizabeths of the nineteenth century? 
Come, St Cecily, I claim your reply.” 

It was an idle question, but it moved Cis as 
strangely as if something hung on her answer. 

“No,” she said, with a certain urgency, “for 
such a knight, never !” 

“And yet,” said Adelheid, with her high, light 
laugh, “you admired Alcestis, I remember; but 
then, Admetus, if the old story is true, was.a physical, 
not a moral wreck.” 

Cecilia rose up very pale and calm, but witha 
look in her clear eyes from which even Adelheid 
shrunk, 

“ Thank you, Herr Baron,” she said very gently, 
as Herr von Winterfeld put her shawl round her 
shoulders. 

Adelheid turned with sudden petulance to her 
cousin, who stood twirling his heavy. moustache. 

“Quick, Gustav ; my cloak,” she said, with an 
impatient tapping of her foot ; “how slow you.are, 
cousin! Must one say everything in big print for 
you to understand it? Since everybody is, gone, 
perhaps it will please you to take me to the 
carriage?” 

Herr Hauptmann von Cramm had got half way 
downstairs with Adelheid on his arm before he told 
himself that his lady was displeased, but after all, 
the arrows were not meant for him, and they had 
gone straight home. 


XXVI. 


“¢ Die Engel nennen es Himmelsfreude, 
Die Teufel nennen es Hillenqual 
Die Menschen nennen es —— Liebe.” 


“Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
_ Of peace and pity fell like dew 
On flowers half dead; thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly; thy dark eyes threw 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain.” 


T the end of Lent term, in the second 
year of his Oxford life, Hugh Jardine 
was again in Edinburgh. Urged by a 
feeling he could hardly define, he climbed 
the Mound and sought his former lodgings, hold- 
ing himself fortunate when he found. he could 
secure them for the few nights he meant to spend 
in the city. But the Hugh who stood at the 
window looking from the grey heights on the sun- 
lit city and the sea beyond, running sapphire under 
an easterly wind, was not the Hugh who had gone 
out from here some sixteen months before. Oxford 
had wrought the subtle change on him that it 
works ,on all; the outward and the inward man 
had kept pace in growth together, and this young 
gentleman with his plain, well-fitting dress, and his 
indefinable air of good breeding, looked as if his 
rightful place were to be found in one of the big 
hotels below, rather than in the poor Edinburgh 
student’s bare unswept garret. 

But Hugh was not of this mind. In spite of his 
love of investigating every new sensation that had 
made him a year ago plunge headlong into. all the 
attractions of a freshman’s term—now training for 
the boats, now spouting at the Union; yelling on 
the cricket or football field, grinding by fits 
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and starts for the Schools—he yet maintained 
in the background of his mind a certain faith- 
ful clinging to the old. Education by friction 
had necessarily rubbed off many angles, but 
the mental bent remained. He found, indeed, a 
good deal to be ashamed of as well as to commend 
in the former self that met him in his old rooms, 
but after all, had the new experience so completely 
answered all.the demands he had made of it? 
After that first deliberate giving up of himself to 
the cultivation of pleasure, he had with equal de- 
liberateness and equal fervour plunged into steady 
work. He sported ‘his oak in his back quad attic, 
and became presently whispered about as a reading 
man, dear to tutors and: approved by the Dean— 
safe to distinguish himself and his college if he but 
kept up to the level of his virtuous outset. It was 
not in Hugh to do anything by halves; he was 
strong in his friendships and hearty in his physical 
training as he was in his grinding, but he was born 
a doubter and a question-asker, and already the 
little‘seed of suspicion had taken root. 

“What is it all worth? What is to be the out- 
come?” he asked ‘himself as he faced that earlier 
Hugh Jardine in the high Edinburgh wynd, and 
entertained the crowding images of the past. But 
he shook himself free with an impatient sigh. In 
the first hour he had enquired of his landlady about 
everyone of his former fellow-lodgers whom he 
remembered, had gone to see such of them as still 
remained under the roof, or in that teeming world 
at his feet where he had. made some odd friend- 
ships. The year of absence had wrought much 
less change in his former neighbours than in Hugh 
himself, and it was with a kind of shock that he 
found himself regarded by them no longer as a 
brother struggler, but. as a fine gentleman who had 
passed beyond them. in the race, and must be met 
with corresponding respect. For some reason, 
unexplained to himself, Hugh was anxious to piece 
the past and the present together as if there were 
no gap between, but it was not to be done. Even 
the landlady had made him feel it in her fluttered 
obsequiousness : in her fear that his late quarters 
would no longer suffice his needs. He was half 
amused, ‘half irritated, but determined that at 
Battle House, at least, he should pick up the 
thread of the past just where he had left it. 

He went there in the evening, the accustomed 
hour, when the lights and shadows and the look of 
night creeping on over the misty meadows were 
all familiar. So far, everything answered his 
demand for the unchanged; the house all 
“begrutten” seen between trees as yet bare; the 
lead coloured mill-stream slipping sullenly by ; 
the slope with the ancient yew which he paused at a 
remembered gap in the hedge to look at—the old 
dead silence that wrapped the forgotten battlefield. 
But as he went down the lane the little rusty gate 
by which he should enter on the flagged path was 
opened from within, and. a young man came out. 
Hugh immediately felt resentful without knowing 
why. ‘What business has the fellow there !” he 
said inwardly recognising Adam Lennox’s. bent 
knees which spoke eloquently of much horse 
exercise. Perhaps young Lennox echoed the 
sentiment, for he returned, Hugh’s look with no 
good will. The young men passed each other with 
a nod, as if they had met yesterday. 

‘I can’t be so much changed after all, since 
that little beast knows ge,” Hugh thought. “So 
that cub has got back from Oxford licked into 
shape,” the other was saying with a poor little 
sneer, torn with jealous pangs as he watched 
Jardine pass in at the gate which had just closed 
on him. For half a minute: Adam was tempted 
to turn and follow him, but» Hugh had already 
disappeared, 

In his desire to have no breach with the past 
he turned the iron ring of the house door, and 
walked into the low dark hall unannounced. ‘The 
house was still and full of shadow, no sound of 
music from above, or.of voices from below, but 
without waiting for this to chill him he opened the 


parlour door, and stood on the threshold. His 
movements were so intentionally quiet that Susan 
who sat alone by the window did not turn her 
head. Hugh looked at her with a curious sense 
of something new and different about her, some 
vague hint of a subduing experience that had 
| wrought searchingly in her. For one thing, jhe 
had never before seen Susan rest with idle hands 
folded on her lap, or with that same look of deep, 
sombre questioning in her eyes. 

“ Susan,” he said softly, and at the sound of her 
name she turned her head. 

“ Hugh,” she answered, and the gladness sud- 
denly leaped,into her face, banishing its sadness. 

“You are older, Susan,” he said in a puzzled 
voice as he held her hand in his warm grasp. 

She nodded, and then she smiled. “ Naturally, 
that’s what happens to us women who stay at 
home. As for you, Hugh, you are in some ways 
younger.” 

“ Only my clothes,” he answered promptly, “the 
rest of me is pretty much where it was.” 

“You mean,” said Susan in her direct way, that 
you have come back from Oxford with your feelings 
towards us unchanged? I expected that of you.” 

“ Unchanged, unless made stronger by absence. 
I am here on my way to Germany, Susan.” 

There was again for a fleeting moment a 
troubled look in her eyes, and Hugh said to him- 
self, with hot inward. resentment, “That young 
puppy Lennox has been bothering her,” but he 
kept the thought to himself. Susan searched his 
face critically as if she wished to read his soul. 
He met her look honestly. 

“ Are you sure you ought to go?” she asked as 
she had asked once before. 

“For myself, yes,” he said. 
must tell me.” 

She shook her head slightly. “There is nothing 
to tell that I know of.. You may win if you can be 
stronger than her aspirations.” 

“T think I can.” 

“Perhaps. But you men when you come with 
your love toa woman don’t always know what you 
are asking her to renounce. You shut out so much 
with the iron horizon you would bind round her 
world. There are other things—far wider things in 
her fancy than any you can give her. Loveisn’t 
everything.” 

“But it is the best thing,” he answered with so 
triumphant an assurance in his voice that she was 
silenced. He said again to himself, “ That puppy 
Lennox—a limited world he would make of it 
indeed !—but as for my love and me—” The argu- 
ment is as old as life. There is always but one 
Eden to each of us, and one pair who walk in its 
enchantments. 

“ Come and see Liddy,” said Susan, feeling that 
there was nothing more to add to Hugh’s protest. 
She explained as she led the way up the little 
spiral staircase that Miss MacBride and Miss 
Bogie had gone to visit a relation of the latter who 
had suddenly made himself known after years of 
silence, and that Aunt Jessie seldom left her room 
now. 

“That accounts for the absence of chatter,” said 
Hugh irreverently, as they passed the closed door 
of the little room whence Cis’s timid music had so 
often come out long ago. ‘“ Aunt Jessie won’t 
chatter, poor soul. I must pay my respects as a 
dutiful nephew, but let us postpone the ceremony— 
Miss Liddy comes first.” 

There was no lack of liveliness when this young 
lady was reached. She and Herr Konig were 
sitting at opposite sides of a table, writing, as it 
appeared to Hugh, but he had but a moment’s 
vision of the pair as thus, occupied, for the next 
instant Liddy’s arms were round his neck. Little 
Liddy was the only one who kissed him, and she 
did it with an honest rapture that was convincingly 
cousinly. 

“Let me look at you, little one,” he said, hold- 
ing her at arm’s length: “Why, you're turned 
‘quite a belle!” 


‘As for Cis, you 











“ Oh, thank you,”’said Liddy, tossing her curls; 
“it’s so nice of you to say so after all the charm- 
ing young ladies you saw at Commemoration, you 
really think me passable ?” ' 

“1 really do,” he said with critical calmness. 
“ Your hair isn’t quite so like a copper kettle.” 

“As for you,” Liddy struck in, putting up her 
hands to cover his lips, “ I’d have known you any- 
where by your rudeness, in spite of your well- 
tailored culture. Isn’t that the phrase? Herr 
K6nig, did you ever see such a very fine gentleman 
as our Oxford cousin has become?” 

: “ Wenn einer eine Reise thut, 

So kann er was ersahlen,” 
quoted the German, shaking the hand Hugh at last 
disengaged with immense fervour. “We who stay 
at home deserve some compensation.” ; 

“ You who stay at home,” Hugh retorted, smiling a 
little at the “at home,” “have the best of the bar- 
gain already. What is this, Miss Liddy? Have 
you at last consented to go into the schoolroom ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” interrupted Liddy, pushing aside 
with blushing energy the blotted copy-book he 
was preparing to examine. “ Don’t ask questions, 
Hugh. Your whole.duty to-night is to give an 
account of yourself for the last sixteen months. 
Four terms at Oxford and as many holidays at 
home and among fine friends to account for. Oh, 
indeed, sir, you have plenty to’ confess!” Liddy 
sat with her elbows on the table and her chin sup- 
ported by both hands. But, instead of waiting for 
her cousin to speak, she chattered on unceasingly, 
as if her whole aim were to keep him in engrossed 
silence. He perched himself on a corner of the 
table, feeling that it was very like old times, but 
with a difference. His eyes, forbidden to stray to 
Liddy’s exercise books and primers, wandered 
round the familiar room. One or two new things 
had crept into it since he last saw it ; a little work- 
table near the window—a chair which he dimly 
understood to have some subtle relation to Miss 
Bogie’s spare person. The piano. was opén, but 
there was no score on the desk. The musician 
present and no music? Hugh brought his eyes back 
to August Kénig, who lay back in his chair, listen- 
ing, with a benevolent smile, to Liddy’s flowing 
talk. Hugh looked at him with critical keenness ; 
it appeared to him that his absence had opened his 
eyes to many things, and that changes must, after 
all, be accepted. His knowledge of men was wider 
than of old, but among the “all sorts and con- 
ditions ” he had known, he had not found a more 
manly or simple-hearted than this poor German 
musician. There was the broad, full brow, with 
its mane of hair tossed back—the keen, calm eye ; 
the lips and chin that were firm under the brown 
beard and moustache; the figure that suggested 
early military training in the thrown-out chest and 
broad shoulders. After that, what did it matter 
that August Kénig was little better dressed than an 
old-clothesman, and that his boots had been made 
for a man of even larger frame? Hugh could have 
cited more than one notable Oxford example of 
an equally unconscious carelessness, in spite of 
Barnes and Bellamy and others of his set, who 
were not so philosophical. 

This was not very polite to Liddy, but so long as 
she secured his silence she was seemingly content. 
Susan had gone to make ready a room and supper 
for Hugh. When the listener’s wandering thoughts 
came back to the talker, she was busy with the 
exodus of Miss MacBride and Miss Bogie—an affair 
of a month, involving preparations that would have 
sufficed a year. : 

“ Aren’t you glad it was a Bogie and not a Mac- 
Bride who appeared out of space, Hugh? One had 
got somehow to feel that it was impossible for any 
but a Macbride to have a stroke of fortune. Think 
after strumming uninteresting bass for the most of 
your natural life what splendid promotion it must 
be to seize the treble in this triumphant fashion 
and play the air for once !” 

“Your illustration is musical,” said Hugh, and 
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why did Miss Liddy blush so red at his smile? 
“ Have you really turned over a new leaf?” 

“ Not a musical leaf, anyhow,” she answered with 
an air of defiance. “ My words didn’t mean any- 
thing—it’s only a ridiculous habit to talk like that 
because one is always hearing such things said. 
Herr Kénig knows I can’t play or sing or do any of 
the things young ladies do. I’m not even ‘fond ’ 
of music—like Susie Lennox. I don’t know the 
good from the bad, I shouldn’t even like it any 
better if I did recognise it.” 

Not once did she look at the professor, at whom 
yet her words seemed to be hurled. She got up 
before the last had been spoken, the red burning in 
her cheeks. ‘‘I must go and help Susan,” she fal- 
tered. ‘Then rallying her courage as Hugh opened 
the door for her, ‘‘ See what a lot of trouble our Ox- 
ford cousin gives us!” she cried, going out with a 
toss of her little head. 

Hugh came back to the table in silence ; he looked 
at Kénig, who was methodically drying a blurred 
page full of corrections. When the professor 
looked up he was rather grave, 

“Miss Liddy does herself injustice,” he said ; 
“ she has a good ear for language.” 

“ You are teaching her German?” Hugh did not 
wait for the answer though he pulled the book to- 
wards him, The inky stains were a protest against 
the teacher’s praise, but he did not so much as see 
them. “One musical soul is enough in a family, 
don’t you think?” he asked with some eagerness, 
and then he added, as if he understood that he was 
honourably reciprocating a confidence— 

“TI am going to Poppelsdorf to see my cousin 
Cecilia.” 

Herr Kénig rose, and pushing aside his chair, 
paced the room slowly. He made no pretence of 
not understanding, but the question pained him be- 
cause he had to answer it. He knit his brows. 

** You are going to ask Miss Cecilia to make an ex- 
change with you ?” he said questioningly—“ to give 
up her career and take what you will give her in- 
stead ?” 

“ To give up what you call her career, or at least 
that part of it that makes her the servant of the 
public.” 

“ Her art, in short, and the expression of it.” 

“ We needn’t stick at words,” said Hugh, a little 
irritably. “ You are a musician. I suppose what- 
ever of sacrifice is involved in this giving up, you 
are able to weigh it. It seems to me you could find 
it possible—you, in your own case, to forge so many 
other links of sympathy that you could well spare 
this one. Am I wrong in thinking that a musician 
might be a very happy husband even with a wife 
who could not play ?” 


“] will not misunderstand you,” said the profes- | 


sor still gravely, and speaking with slow distinct- 
ness ; “if my wishes have already made themselves 
plain to you it is because they are urgent. But I 
am a man, and my profession is chosen, Nothing 
can change it or make me faithless to it. The mar- 
ried life, if ever it comes, may run happily side by 
side with it, but it cannot usurp the place of the 
other. It has been so—more rarely—with the 
woman artist also, but if I do not mistake you, you 
would not have it so in your case?” 

“1 could not consent to let my wife be at the 
bidding of every concert or opera goer, if that is 
what you mean,” said Hugh as hotly as if he were 


already married to Cecilia and were bent on disap- | 


pointing a waiting world. 

“Then,” said Herr Kénig with a courteous bend 
of the head, “ it is for Fraulein Cacilie to choose, is 
it not?” 

There was a great leaven of the boy in Hugh yet, 
the boy who wants everything to bend to his desires. 
“Look here,” he said, of a sudden coming down 
from his loftiness, ‘‘ you know what she has been 
doing—you have watched her progress all this time. 
Tell me, am 1 asking so much?” 

Herr Kénig looked at the lad, handsome, resol- 
ute, and with that air of being quite sure that some 


women find compelling. Would Cecilia think that | 








he asked too much? “You ask more than you 
know,” he said, shaking a forefinger impatiently. 
What use of explanation? How was this boy to 
understand that the kindling of a soul in the effort 
to work out some high and impersonal aim burns out 
all other emotions. This inward fire must wane 
before love can enter in. 

“ At least wish me good luck,” said Hugh, watch- 
ing the other’s face, his own breaking into smiles. 
“IT have read your secret, and someone else’s secret 
too. I don’t grudge you your chances.” After all, 
it seemed not too presumptuous to think that his 
own were equally good. 

When Liddy and Susan had come back, Hugh 
had possessed himself of a page of Ahn’s grammar, 
transcribed in Liddy’s round hand. “I’ni prac- 
tising my German too,” he said. “I’ve been having 
quite a correspondence with a little countrywoman 
of yours, Kénig—the sister of that poor young 
Kleiner.” 

“ Cis doesn’t like that girl,” put in Liddel quickly. 

“She never said so,” corrected Susan. “She 
only described her.” 

“Oh, I know,” Liddel said petulantly, having 
come back in a ruffled mood. “A description is 
quite enough. She has pale eyes and light lashes. 
I’m sure she isn’t nice. You oughtn’t to write to 
her, Hugh.” 

“Pooh, nonsense,” said Hugh in his loftiest 
manner. “You women are always spiteful when 
it comes to judging each other. She’s a good, sen- 
sible little girl, and she has felt her brother’s death 
horribly. What can you know about her, Liddy?” 

“1 know all I want to know,” said Liddy, mov- 
ing away in dudgeon. Herr K6nig looked up for a 
moment from the book over which he was bending, 
but he said nothing. 

Hugh felt that a jarring note had been struck. 
Could it be possible that Liddy was jealous of the 
young German girl, or that—Cecilia; his heart 
beat fast. Oh, how cruel youth is. Wasn’t he 
ready to sacrifice this poor little Mina without a 
pang if only Cis cared enough for him to wish it? 
He plunged into talk of Oxford, by way of diverting 
everybody’s thoughts—the Torpids, the last Bump 
supper, all the other mysteries of life by Isis’ 
banks. He grew eloquent after a time, forgetting 
everything but the charm that lingers round every 
memory of the mellow city of spires and towers. 
He carried them with him in his talk. 

“It is odd that I, who care about as little for 
music as you do, Liddy, and understand it still 
less, should miss the bells so much,” he said. 
“Edinburgh seems strangely silent when one has 
been used to have the minutes told to numbers. 
Christchurch Tom is worth a journey for the 
sake of his mellow tongue ; and there is one—the 
seventh, I think, in the Magdalen Carillon—that | 
never hear without recalling its Latin inscription— 


* When I sing I am Catherine, the Roge of the world.’ 


If 1 were a poet I should weave that into a song.” 

Had Hugh some mischievous purpose in his 
heart? Could any musician resist! this challenge ? 

“TI knew that would inspire you,” said Susan, 
with a light in her own eyes as she met August 
K6nig’s keen look. 

“Does it sound—so, perhaps: ?” asked the Pro- 
fessor, sitting down to the piano and improvising a 
little Angelus, in which one heard the tossing and 
swaying of the bells, the broken cadences strewn 
upon the air, floating over the meadows, stealing in 
the evening silence down the Cherwell and thence 
over broad Isis to the little hamlets far away. One 
heard the clash and clang, the burst and rush of the 
notes, breaking off and beginning again, as if some 
careless hand set them in motion, and then all at 
once, clear and high, in a silver treble, one voice 
rose above the others— 

“ I am Catherine, Rose of the world, 
All men call me so when I sing.” 

Liddy stood alone by the window, far off from the 
player, but there was a rose red in her cheeks, and 
her heart was throbbingly keeping time to that 








clear rhythm—“ I am Catherine, Rose of the world,” 


to which all the bells now sung in chorus. 

“Liddy, Liddy.” Hugh put an arm round the 
blushing little maid and drew her towards him, 
whispering very low—“ You and I who do not 
understand—do you think we could learn to love 
the music too for the sake of those who make it!” 


XXVII. 


HE slow, late Edinburgh world was waking 
up at last to find that it had a new musical 
genius in its midst. How does such a con- 
viction spread? - Without any pushing or 

preluding on his own part, with only the:calm ful- 
filment of his daily duty as a teacher of reluctant 
pupils—a master severe but generous, August Kénig 
found himself one day recognised, discovered ; if 
not as yet honoured as in his own land, at least no 
longer despised. 

The Lennoxes, and others who had employed 
him because he was cheap, and had murmured 
much that he gave the voices of their daughters 
little but scale practice for the money, were ready 
to claim homage for their superior powers of dis- 
cernment. Instead of silver he might have reaped 
gold with every lesson; and when he arranged to 
give a recital in the Music Hall, the tickets were 
speedily secured. It was Hugh Jardine who first 
heard of the little flutter of expectancy in the hearts 
of the more music-loving or more fashionable 
citizens, and it was he who carried the tidings to 
Susan. It was his last visit to Battle House before 
he went to try his fate in Germany. Once more 
he found Susan alone, busy this time ‘with some 
work, over which her fingers flew. 

“1 met your Aunt Lennox,” he said, sitting down 
by her on the broad window-seat, and looking out 
over the meadow where the young grass was spring- 
ing. ‘Now that I am a respectable member of 
society she condescends to notice me. To-day 
she stopped her carriage, and, on the strength of 
my knowing young Lenormant at Balliol, she asked 
me to dine.” 

“ Will you go, Hugh ?” 

“Not I. I should not have gone two years ago 
when a dinner was a matter of some moment. 
Still less now.” 

“You are proud, Hugh.” 

“Not prouder than you, my dear. Your aunt 
says you refuse to go near them.” 

“It would add nothing either to my happiness or 
to theirs if 1 went,” she answered calmly, though her 
fingers flew even faster. “I have my work to do.” 

“ Do the ends meet now, Susan, with this work 
of yours ?” 

“They more than meet,” she said with a sudden 
warm and beautiful light on her face. “They lap 
over. There is enough and something to spare for 
better uses. Cis helps too.” 

“Cis working for money?” he said, a gloom 
covering his face. ‘ Already?” 

“From the first,” said Susan, as if she were 
uttering proud tidings. ‘’We might have been 
blind and deaf all our lives here, but in Germany 
they recognised her true calling. She has given 
all her devotion to her art, but: the labourer, you 
know, Hugh, is worthy of his hire.” 

“And the hire,” he answered with bitter em- 
phasis, “one need not ask. into what channel it 
flows.” 

“TI think you need not,” said Susan, wilfully mis- 
taking him and speaking with some of the old pride 
in her voice. “You could hardly dream that Cis 
would fail in the duty we have always counted our 
dearest pleasure as well.” 

Hugh did not answer. He was thinking that he 
had not fully summed up the array of forcés against 
him. His fiercest enemy was this distorted sense 
of duty which was the very fibre of Cecilif’s nature. 
“If I had the wealth of Golconda and cogld shower 
it ina golden rain over Jamaica, “she vould still 


‘think that singing voice of hers given fn trust for 


those niggers,” he said to himself with gloomy con- 
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viction. It seemed to add a thousand-fold to his 
difficulties that Cis had tasted the sweetness of 
earned wages, and the sweeter sweetness of the 
power to give. He shook himself free of his moodi- 
ness presently. 

“Do you know,” he said, “Kénig has shone 
upon your dark Edinburgh at last as a great star. 
Your aunt is fluttering with all the other matrons, 
and every woman’s head will have a new spring 
bonnet at the recital. You didn’t know’that you 
were entertaining a genius unawares?” 

“1 knew he was a very good man,” she answered, 
as if that were more to the point, “and in Germany, 
a great one.” 

“In Germany and presently in England. Great 
and good enough even for little Liddy, do you 
think, mother Susan?” 

“A good man is good enough for any good 
girl,” she answered his smile. “Even for Liddy, 
if he can win her, but she has grown afraid these 
last days and avoids him. You scared her, I 
think.” 

“TI!” cried he in an injured tone, “I did nothing 
but look at her blotted exercises with a respectful 
eye: I refrained from criticism, though it might 
have been well spent.” 

“Well, that was enough,” Susan answered with 
that enigmatical feminine logic that is so baffling. 

“ Good gracious !” cried Hugh much exercised, 
“if that was enough I pity Kénig !” 

But August Kénig did not think himself to be 
pitied when he came home an hour earlier than 
usual that evening, and took Liddy at unawares 
while she dusted his room. For two whole days 
he had not seen her; neither bending a curly head 
over the blotted exercises, nor on the daisied slope 
beneath the old yew, nor anywhere in the big, 
empty house or out of it. So being a strong man 
and unwilling to be beaten or baffled, he took new 
measures, 

It was a frightened, fluttered, half-indignant face 
that was turned on him in the west room. ; 

‘“1—I was dusting,” she said ; “ Aunt Jessie isn’t 
able for it now, and I didn’t expect you so soon.” 

“TI come home on purpose to see you,” he said, 
looking down on her, “ pray do not go.” 

Liddy’s duster dropped at her feet, but she still 
held the sheet of music she had lifted from the 

ile. 
f “] haven’t had time to do my exercises,” she 
said, striving to speak with the old saucy ease. “I 
can’t help it if you scold me.” 

“Do I scold so much then?” 

“Qh, the master must keep up his authority ;” 
she spoke gaily, but she hung her blushing head. 

“Then if the master says the exercises can wait 
the pupil need not fear,” said the professor smiling 

“alittle. “There is something else first that we must 
talk of.” 

He took hold of the sheet she still held, his fingers 
closing about the other corners. It was a curious 
old MS. setting of a sacred melody of Palestrina ; 
he had often played it in the beautiful music-room 
by the Rhine to the Baron who loved Palestrina, 
but the yellow score gave his thoughts a new com- 
plexion. 

“There is only this old church hymn between 
us, Fraiilein Liddy,” he gaid, speaking with a 
persuasive gentleness that was winning in one so 
big and strong—“ a little sheet, you see, written a 
long time ago and meant to help us in our praise. 
That is what. all the best and truest music does, it 
makes everything that is good easier. Is it always 
to divide us, Fraulein Liddy?” 

A trembling quiver passed through Liddy, and 
her head drooped still lower, but her fingers slowly 
relaxed their hold, and the sheet fluttered away 
from her. 

“So it rests now with me,” said the professor, 
smiling. He put the music on the piano, and in 
another moment his hands had closed over her little’ 
trembling ones. They felt very safe in that kind 
clasp. “ Now we can talk,” he said. 





“Oh, wait one moment,” Liddy spoke at last, 


imploringly, her colour coming and going painfully. 
“You have taken away the music ; but it isn’t only 
that. ‘I might learn; I should try hard to learn. 
In time I might grow to understand it. But there 
is so much else. I am very ignorant; I know no- 
thing, and you so much. It is not fair ; it would 
be all on one side. Think of this and let me go.” 

He loosed’ one of her hands, but it was only to 
lay his own on her sunny head. 

“That is what I should have said «to you,” he 
spoke with an accent of reluctance. “I ask so 
much—all your dear life and youth and your pretty 
ways. You are so young—diedes kindlein—and in 
this little corner the world has passed you by. 
Perhaps out in its sunshine someone may be waiting 
—someone younger and better. For see, to you I 
am old and poor, and I have little to give you, but 
then I love you, Fraulein Liddy,” he ended, with 
simple dignity. 

“You are not old!” said Liddy, with a sudden 
cry. “You are brave and strong and good; and 
I—”’ Involuntarily she fluttered towards him, and 
all the rest was said with her bright head hidden 
on his broad breast. “a 

Big and strong he was, and it was a very safe 
refuge to which Liddy had crept, for the poor musi- 
cian’s soul was large enough to be very tender— 
infinitely patient over her little waywardnesses, won- 
deringly and constantly grateful for her generous 
love. There was in the serene calm of the spring 
evening a happy omen for the two who had agreed 
to journey all their days together. In the daffodil 
sky, trembling off into deeper gold in the west, was 
writ the. promise of a life made beautiful by modesty 
and high effort, made noble by mutual love and 
striving. 

“If you should grow famous some day,” said 
Liddy, suddenly lifting her wistful eyes to his. She 
did not know how dear his fame was held in his own 
land, or that already the victory had begun here 
too. “If some day you should grow famous.” 

“What then, /éebes Herz ?” 

“ You—you will never be ashamed of me, your 
ignorant child?” There was a supplicating appeal 
in her eyes ; but as she read the reassurance in his, 
a sudden dawning shame crept across her face. 
“Oh, August!” she said, “I remember now. I was 
ashamed of you once. Let me hide my head while 
I tell you, for I am humbled. Yes, I laughed at the 
silly things Susie Lennox said about you, and Hugh 
scolded-me because I wanted you to wear better 
coats and boots. Listen. Ah, do not laugh. I 
was so mean as that.” 

But August Kénig’s laugh was wholesome and 
loving, and free from all bitterness. Mortified 
vanity had no place in it. 

“We shall mend all that,” he said. ‘ You shall 
do with me what you will, my Liddy, to make this 
ugly outer man less unworthy of you. But, my 
little Liddy,” he said, growing grave again, “ you 
will suffer much from this talk of others, your aunt 
and cousins first of all. If the music-notes were 
bank-notes ; but see !”—he shook a forefinger, in the 
old emphatic fashion—“ it will always be a poor and 
creeping lot, and the world will hold that you have 
thrown away your youth.” 

Liddy freed her hand and put it gently on his 
lips. There was pride and love, and reproach too, 
in her look. 

“Let them say what they will,” she cried; “it 
would comfort me to bear hard looks and cold words, 
because I can do so little for you. And when they 
know, they will all envy me. They will say, as | 
say now to myself, ‘Liddy, be always humbly 
thankful for the good and generous love that has 
made you the proudest and happiest girl in the 
world.’” 


XXVIII. 


HEN a beautiful, imperious woman is tender 
and humbles herself to ask for pardon, it 
is not without some cost that should be 
counted to her for good. 


by Cecilia in her high room in the Engelgasse, 
and looked at her with blue eyes that were no 
longer scornful but full of self-reproach, what could 
Cecilia do but pass the trespass by? 

“Why do you mind my sharp speeches?” said 
Adelheid. “ Why do you stay away day after day ? 
Is it to punish me or Friedemann? Perhaps it will 
please you to hear that Friedemann has been ill 
again.- Oh, you artists, you are born with such 
shivering, sensitive souls, a breath will wither you. 
Cacilie, grave, severe St Cecily, am I never to be 
forgiven ?” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” said Cecilia, lan- 
guidly. She was tired and weary. In those lonely 
days she had flung herself with all her fervour into 
her work. The grim Herr Direktor had lifted his 
brows. There were always new surprises for him 
in this beautiful voice of which he had the training. 
His quick ear detected a deeper passion and pathos 
than before. Someone less or more interested 
might have wondered a little that so young a girl 
had already sounded‘ such heights and depths of 
emotion ; but the artist only rejoiced. 

“T sometimes find it hard to keep the true calm 
of the soul that one should bring to one’s art,” he 
said with the rare, sweet smile she had hardly seen 
since that first night, “but when [ am ruffled and 
jarréd you are my comfort, Friiulein Cecilia.” 

That was her comfort too. And in those silent 
days, cut off from the alluring dream-life of the 
villa, she felt the beauty and the sustaining strength 
of a high aim. She aspired to the highest and 
best, and every new throb and thrill wakened by 
the music was a new dedication. 

One day when she sat alone Hans Meyer 
came, looking in with a bashful, coaxing, boyish, 
face. 

“They are all down stairs, and “Adler was 
talking of your singing,” he said. “Won't you come 
down?” 

She got up with a smile and put her hand in his. 
Hans, her brave young knight, was leading her 
back to reconcilement and charity with all her 
world. 

The shabby musicians received her with quite a 
demonstration. Adler, always friendly, pushed the 
best. chair forward ; Schroeder took down the 
Stradivarius, held sacred for high occasions. They 
were all kindred souls: vibrating to the same 
emotions ; a dreaminess came into Cis’s eyes, a 
tenderness about her mouth that expressed the 
‘content of her heart. She did not shrink this 
time, as on that first night so long ago, when they 
asked her to sing. The exercise of her art had 
great healing in it now. In riging to the summits 
of her power she was fulfilling a trust. Out of 
sudden yearning for the past, for the old days 
when she first found out that she too was an artist, 
she sang— 


“\ Witist du dein Herz mir schenken.” 


“Bach was the first who led me into the 
enchanted world,” she said to Hans with a smile, 
and she poured the rich, clear silver of her voice 
into the song that he wrote when he wooed Anna 
Magdalena, and afterwards copied into the book 
of easy pieces he composed for her when she was 
his wife and dearest pupil. Anna Magdalena, too, 
had a great singing gift, yet the little book so care- 
fully and with loving pains written for her but 
narrowly escaped the fate of so many of the modest 
cantor’s works at his death. A hundred years had 
to lapse before his own countrymen awoke to the 
knowledge of the great ¢on poet they had had among 
them; for a whole century his “ Matthaeus 
Passion” slumbered unheard. Did his spirit 
hover yearningly over the music so long buried in 
silence, written during those crowded years of care 
at Leipzig ? 

“He is Der Einsigo,” said Adler, the shabby 
loving musicker lingering over the last chords ; 
“ the ‘one only ’ among the giants of old.” 





When Adelheid von Winterfeld came and knelt 


“Shall you sing at the Lower Rhine Fes#, in 
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honour of his birthday next year, Fraulein?” asked 

Schroeder, 

“T don’t know,” said Cecilia. “The Herr 
Direktor says little, but I should be glad if 1 were 
held worthy,” 

“It is chamber and oratorio music, and not 
opera you are training for, isn’t it?” one of them 
asked. 

Cis felt that they had taken her back again into 
their interest ; indeed if she had known it she had 
never lost her place with them at all, but now once 
more they had all one common cause to serve with 
their best devotion. Again as on that first night 
Jetté brought the coffee upstairs, and Frau 
Ehlers came panting after. 

“ Na/ Fraulein,” she said with more good will 
than tact, “it is good to see your face here once 
more. Many a battle I fought for you! Manya 
time I’ve had to defend the most gracious Friulein 
von Winterfeld for your sake !” 

#‘ We only want Richter,” said Hans, striking in 
quietly, “ Richter the critic, to turn up his fine nose 
at us. We are incomplete without him. What 
do you desire to have played to you, Fraulein 
Ciicilie?” 

She had Schumann’s name hovering on her 
lips—the “ Fantasienstiicke,” or better still, the 
delicate “Kinderscenen,” but looking up her glance 
rested on Schroeder hugging his Stradivarius, 

“Something of your own,” she said with a 
smile. 

Schroeder paused a moment, his bow hoveringly 
suspended, and then he broke into an Andante, a 
grave and tender air full of a searching plaintive- 
ness and sweetness. When the note of pathos 
had been well established, he leapt of a sudden into 
a dainty minuet, full of fine and airy grace. As he 
fiddled and composed, his head thrown back, his 
homely face took a light as of inspiration—a spark 
of the divine fire was here; it went out from him 
and kindled their hearts ; in the rushing trio that 
followed ‘he took them all with him; even Frau 
Ehlers looked up from her everlasting knitting with 
a sluggish pleasure in her fat face, and when with 
a subtle return to the grave sweetness of the open- 
ing air he ended his theme, Cecilia felt her eyes 
fill with tears, and even Adler’s were not dry. 

“ Bravo! Bravissimo !” cried Hans in a rapture 
of boyish enthusiasm, “you have done nothing 
better than that, men Bester—nothing so good. 
What do you call it? It must have a name.” 

“It is just born,” said the composer with a pleased 
laugh ; “perhaps Fraulein Raeburn, since she in- 
spired it, will honour us by christening it.” 

“¥es! yes,” cried Hans, all aglow with this new 
idea. 

They were looking at her, and they saw the hot 
colour burn her pale face and the pleading that 
crept into her eyes. 

“Will you call it ‘ Reconciliation’?” she said, 
thus without another word making her peace. 
They were friends once more. The little cloud— 
risen one hardly knew how—had passed and the sky 
was serene. Cis felt that she could rest on this new 
understanding even when she promised Adelheid 
with a sigh that she would return to the villa—to 
the readings about martyrs and fiery spirits who 
renounced high ideals, more easy to admire than 
follow—to the gardens where spring had come to 
dwell after many delays, and to the music that 
soothed the sick soul and body of the gentle baron. 

Cis met him with simplicity and sympathy rather 
felt than expressed, and his eyes greeted hers with 
respect in their depths, and a yearning, perhaps, 
for utterance that he yet withheld. It was a great 
thing, truly, to one who loved duty as she did, to 
be able to lift and bear his burden for a little, and 
yet her heart sank with a vague ache as she 
entered the beautiful music-room, shining in the 
dying evening splendours. She had once held 
this to be the true paradise ; only so little a while 
ago she had thought Adelheid a cruel, avenging 
angel who shut her out with the sword-stabs of her 
tongue, but now she felt with a strange premonition 





etree 


that true freedom Jay without; in the dark and 
shabby Engelgasse, where souls touched to the 
same high issues were working out their deliverance 
with her. 

Here at the ending of a beautiful spring day, 
with wide spaces of sunset gleaming beyond the 
river and bathing the sloping garden in a trembling 
golden light ; with all the symbols of the music she 
loved about her, with echoed harmonies lingering 
in her ears, once again the old doubts, the old 
questions rose within her. Was it here, in this 
peaceful world which discord would assail in vain, 
or beyond it, among the toilers beating their music 
out with many a false and jarring note, that her 
true place lay? Was she not an over-wistful soul, 
too full of choosings and hesitations for true happi- 
ness? 

Some of her vague trouble shone in her eyes, and 
Friedemann von Winterfeld, familiar friend of 
doubt himself, read it there. He was leaning back 
in a great chair propped up with cushions, and his 
face looked strangely wasted and sad though he 
smiled. 

“Fraulein Ciacilie,” he said, ‘‘you do a very 
gracious act of kindness in coming to seeme. To 
one who is often shut out from the world as I am, 
and shut in with self, a friend’s face is like sunshine 
after darkness.” 

“T am glad to come,” she said a little moved. 
How could she have doubted? She had thought 
to prepare herself to sing to the world ; perhaps to 
bring a little comfort to a brother in need was the 
better lot. 

‘“* Have you been able for music ?” she asked. 

He shook his head, “Only for such as I could 
dream of.” 

“ And I have been singing all day long !” 

“ Perhaps that was the music I heard,” he smiled. 
“ Will you sing to me now?” 

“ Yes,” said Cis with grave simplicity. ‘Do not 
move, please, I can play my own accompaniments 
a little. I'have to practise them now that the 
Herr Direktor allows more than scales and exer- 
cises,’ 

The great piano stood open; Adelheid had 
escaped at the first mention of music. Cis sat 
down and sang softly one thing after another : 
old Jacobite airs with a wail in them, and simple 
pastorals that spoke of life in quiet places, At 
every pause she saw in the listener’s face an entreaty 
for more. It was growing dusk at the piano when 
she ended with the ‘‘ Wanderer’s Nachtlied ” 
which Goethe wrote to ease his restless heart on 
the wooded heights at Ilmenau, with all night’s 
mysteries thrilling him. 

© Ueber, allen gipfein ist Rukh.” 
It is the embodiment of perfect peace. 
with a great tenderness in her voice. 
spoke for her : 


She sang it 
The music 


“ Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 
She sat for a little with her hands still resting on 
the keys, and then she rose and went over to the 
window. “I have not tired you, I hope?” she said 
gently. 

The Baron lifted his dark, sad eyes to hers. 
There was a strange emotion on his face—pain and 
struggle, and renunciation too. “ Entbehren sollsi 
du” was surely written there too. 

Warte nur, balde ruhest du auch, he repeated. 
“Rest ; that is the best good I.can look for, but the 
waiting is sometimes long and lonely. ee 

Cis felt a great wave of compassion rush over her. 
How deep and sad a tragedy was here! and she 
had had no eyes for it. There was an angel-like 


| pity in her face ; as she met his look she did not 


shrink or falter. The light was still clear here at 


the open window ; it touched her hair and lit her 
face. To one who stood outside she might have 
seemed indeed like some pitiful and compassionate |* 
angel as she bent over the sick man’s chair. A 
tide of feeling struggled in her, sorrow and desire 
to help, to sustain, rushing in one current. 





“ Ah !” she said with a ring of, urgency in i 
voice, “is there nothing one can do? Can not | 
help you?” 

Friedemann von Winterfeld’s face changed from 
sadness to a trembling, eager hope. ‘“ Will you be 
my friend?” he said ; “ it will not be lonely then if 
you will give me your friendship, It will make life 
still fair—still with hope in it.” 

“Surely | will be your friend,” she answered, 
grave and yet moved. She took the hand he held 
out timidly in her own for a moment. “It isa 
vow,” she said, but though she tried to smile, her 
face was very pale. 

Hardly had she spoken when Adelheid came 
along the terrace, with her slow, stately walk. She 
wore a crimson silk shawl-wrapper carelessly round 
her, and her face was turned towards the river and 
the distant hills. She paused outside the window, 
and swept the lawn and flower -beds with her 


glance. 

“Who was here just now?” she asked, turning 
suddenly. ‘I saw someone go down by the river 
path,” 


“ Noone,” said Cis wonderingly, meeting Adel- 
heid’s questioning eyes, and the Baron smiled. 

“Did you think it was our soldier cousin, 
Gustav, come back again ?” he asked. 

Adelheid stepped in at the low window and shut 
it behind her. ‘‘ You are extremely silly, Friede- 
mann,” she said petulantly. ‘‘ Have you not learned 
yet that the night air always hurts you? The dew 
is on the grass, the sun has gone down, and you sit 
here as if you courted a return of illness.” 

“On the contrary,” he answered almost gaily, 
“Tam most anxious to get well, and I feel better 
than for a long time to-night.” 

Adelheid, who had seated herself in a great chair 
with the crimson shawl still wrapped about her, 
looked at him with half-closed eyes in which there 
was a hint of scorn hardly veiled. 

“ That is good,” she said ; “I can then send out 
the invitations for the ball you determined to give 
before you fell ill. You remember?” ~ 

“IT remember that you and Gustav spoke of it, 
or rather that you suggested and Gustav acqui- 
esced. He does not talk much, our cousin.” 

‘‘ He contents himself with acting,” she retorted 
with a curl of the lip. “Since you seem to have 
forgotten about the ball, Friedemann, I will remind 
you that you thought it time to show a little hospi- 
tality to our acquaintances and fellow-townspeople: 
to the unfortunate many who are not born to ap- 
preciate music and poetry above all else in life. 
You consented to open your ‘ Decameron’—that is 
the word, I believe—to the vulgar outside world 
who like waltzing measures better. than all your 
sonatas and symphonies and fugues. 


“JT remember,” said the Baron, not noticing the- 


petulance of her tone. ‘A fancy dress ball it was 
to be, #icht wahr? 

“Yes, we must certainly give an entertainment, 
but is there nothing more original, less hackneyed 
than this perpetual masquerade of would-be kings 
and historic personages ?” 

“The domino is imperative,” said Adelheid, with 
finality in her tone. “It has immense advantages. 
I should have thought you would have appreciated 
the disguise, the freedom of being some one else, 
of merging your identity for a time.” 

“T have heard of a flag-ball,” put in Cecilia, with 
burning cheeks—in her strength Adelheid seemed 
so wantonly, needlessly cruel. She was hateful at 
that moment, though her scorn made her beautiful 
—a tulip-woman, truly, without heart to feel or 
suffer. ‘I have heard of a ball,” she said, willing 
to turn the talk at any cost, “where the dancers 
dressed to imitate the national colours—red, white, 
and blue for an English quadrille.” 

“Capital!” cried Adelheid, suddenly rousing 
herself and becoming animated. “Friedemann, 
you have books on flags, have you not, in your 
library, and Gustav will help. It is work a soldier 
need not despise.” 

“And there might be national dances executed 
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in costume with the appropriate music,” put in the 
Baron. “A French minuet, a Turkish saraband, a 
Spanish jolta.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Adelheid, starting up and 
walking about : she was smiling, good and human 
once more, the evil spirit banished. “Gustav must 
come back at once,”. she said. “1 williwrite and 
order him to return to-morrow. There is so much 
to do, And you will help?” She put an arm 
round Cis’s waist and drew her with her as she 
walked. “You shall wear your Scotch tartan and 
dance a reel,” she said. “Think of St Cecily 
dancing a reel!” she went on with much gravity. 

“If I may choose I shall make the music instead.” 

“Friedemann shall choose your part for you,” 
Adelheid said, stopping suddenly in front of. her 
brother. “ He is artist as well as poet and musician. 
Oh, you needn’t judge of his taste by me! My 
dress is a bit of myself: he gave mé up long ago 
in despair, But your wesen is different—it shall 
inspire him. Friedemann, you will invent a cos- 
tume for our Santa Cecilie, will you not?” 

“Tf she will permit me that pleasure,” he said, 
looking at her with wistful, questioning eyes. 

“My dress, too, is a part of myself,” she answered, 
glancing at her simple grey gown. She did not 
say no; but the smile with which she met his look 
was a little troubled. Had friendship many un- 
known demands to make? Whither was it leading 
her? : 

Adelheid was gay, carried away by the new 
sensation. 

“But for part of the night we must wear the 
domino,” she cried ; ‘we shall have all the world 
here—the whole Bérgerschaft, and how else could 
one mix so freely with one’s guests? Suppose you 
have a friend to whom you would talk without the 
eyes of the town upon you—suppose | want to 
whisper a word to that merry-eyed genius, your 
friend of the Engelgasse, Cecilie—suppose Fried- 
mann, mwa /—why suppose any more? Oh, the 
domino has immense advantages: we shall lose 
ourselves in its folds.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Which Sets Forth the Evil Results of Not Going 
to Bed. 


T was with unfeigned satisfaction that Pip 
beheld the last of the deputations disappear, 
There remained with him only a confused re- 
membrance that he had promised many 

things to many people; that he had received several 
yards of parchment congratulations ; that he had 
been presented with the freedom of Queerland 
(which appeared to him of no great account, to 
judge by the smallness of the casket); and that 
every one. had expressed themselves ‘so delighted 
that they would come again at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

“The pleasure of this sort of thing varies in- 
versely with the square of the number of deputa- 
tions, eh?” said the craniologist, sympathetically. 





Pip gazed at him with a glazed eye. “I give it 
up,” he answered, solemnly and sadly. “Ask me 
to-morrow, and let me go to bed.” 

“ Bed is an exploded idea in Queerland,” said his 
companion, “When a man is sleepy he only wakes 
himself up in the act of going to bed, and once 
there, he has to turn out and get up again in order 
to grow sleepy again. Now, if he lets himself sink 
gently off just as he is, all standing, the divinity of 
sleep has no time ta slip away, but is taken suddenly 
and unawares. There is no slumber so sweet as that 
spontaneous and informal slumber which steals upon 
a man in the midst of his labours—even if he does 
wake up with a nose as flat as that of Socrates 
from repeated impact on the table, or with the cor- 
poreal tortuosity which proceeds from having lain 
upon the floor with two or three volumes under his 
fifth rib, and a draught at the back of his neck.” 

“Pray go on,” said Pip, as the other ended ; 
“ you are so delightfully dull that—” 

There was a sudden sound which ran round the 
room like a ragged thunderclap. The craniologist 
was asleep. 

Left to his own devices, Pip clambered up to the 
VikamAditja throne, tied himself into a knot upon 
the top of it, and prepared to follow his friend’s ex- 
ample. He had not long been crouched there, how- 
ever, when he heard a low but distinct and musical 
voice murmur as ‘if to itself, “The shadows pass 
onward.” He started and looked at the crani- 
ologist. 

“Did you speak ?” 

There was a silence broken only by his com- 
panion’s heavy breathing, and then, as if in choral 
answer to the first voice, came others like it : “They 
pass—the shadows pass ; we also.” 

He sprang down the steps of the throne and 
gazed in wonder round the room; but nothing 
stirred,. The garuda-bird and the bulbuls on the 
window-sill had long since sheltered their heads 
beneath their splendid wings; the maiden who 
sprinkled perfumes on the burning sandal wood had 
fallen asleep beside the porphyry pedestal with her 
white and orange robes flowing about the foot of it. 

He turned back again, and as he seated himself 
once more on the throne, he muttered, “ They pass. 
What shadows pass?” . 

.“Earth shadows,” said the voice again, close 
beside him. 

He glanced round quickly, but there was no one 
there ; only the golden harp leaned upon the steps 
of the throne. 

“ How?” he asked, keeping his eyes fixed upon 
it ; and this time it was clear to him that the answer 
came from the harp. 

“Art thou of earth and knowest not?” it said. 
“The night steals round the earth like a wave, 
driving before it a glorious foam of sunset, trailing 
behind it the misty splendour of the dawn. The 
morning and the evening are music’s holiest time ; 
at morn the song of the world, at even the song of 
man.” 

“ And ye, who say ye pass with the shadows ?” 

“Our life is the life of man’s song. Its echoes 
stir us with its gladness, with its sorrow. Come 
thou also with us.” 

It seemed as though a sudden blackness caught 
him and whirled him through a vast silence ; the 
stars swept by him like the stars in a ship’s wake ; 
until far off on the edge of the darkness, as from 
under the edge of a dark cloud, he saw stretching 
away a sea of crimson, green, and gold, with 
the silver wisp of the young moon afloat in it. 
High up in the twilight border of the night he was 
held motionless as on the wings of some hovering 
bird ; above him the stars, below him the dusky 
glow of the earth. 

“ Listen,” said the voice. 

There was a confused murmu:, which gradually 
became clear to him, as from beneath him there 
stole up a sound of changeful music, of voices 
that broke into song—harsh men’s voices in jovial 
chorus, merry girlish voices mixed with lyrical bird- 
laughter, voices of mothers humming beside their 





cradles, the strange crying voices of singing child- 
ren, the broken voices of old men and women 
crooning to themselves in solitude the remembered 
ditties of old days. Here a flute floated out its 
smooth round notes to the breezes, or. a zither 
chirped and sang like a cicala; here a violin wept 
and laughed and brooded like a madness, or listless 
fingers strayed dreamily over ivory keys; once 
there came the measured boom and tramp of a 
soldiers march. The whole air was alive with 
music from the dark eastern limit to the bright rim 
of the west. é 

As he listened the night-wave stole about him 
once more; its sunset crest swept on to new 
horizons ; a silence fell upon the land ; and the 
voice murmured—“ They pass—the shadows pass ; 
we also. For these, night and sleep ; for us, new 
songs on the golden edge of the world.” 

Then a sudden feat seemed to take possession ot 
him and he shrieked aloud—“ Save me ! save me ! 
there is something giving way!” It was too late ; 
he felt the wild rush of the air about him as he 
spun round and round like an aerial teetotum— 
down—down— 

There was a great crash, a vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth with additional and more brilliant 
constellations, in the midst of which the craniolo- 
gist’s face appeared like a bearded granite boulder 
in a setting of gems. 

“What on earth are you roaring at?” said the 
boulder. “And why couldn’t you sit up properly 
without rolling down the steps on the top of me ?” 

“It was the harp did it,” said Pip. 

“ Fiddle !” said the other, stroking his dis- 


arranged hair carefully over his bald spot. 


CHAPTER V. 


Concerning Pif’s Lecture and the comments of the 
; Local Press. 


It is the correct thing, according to Bailey’s 
‘“* Festus,” to count time, not by hours and days and 
years, but by heart-throbs. It would have been a 
convenient method of reckoning in Queerland, 
where there was no “next day,” because there was 
no night; but the multiplicity of Pip’s heart-throbs 
compels us to omit the numerical statement owing 
to the pressure on our space. It is sufficient to 
state that, on his recovery from the effect of his 
aerial journey, he gave himself up to the elabora- 
tion of the lecture with which he purposed astound- 
ing the inhabitants of Queerland. To this end he 
shut himself up in the chamber, consumed untold 
quantities of quills, ink, and paper, kept a consider- 
able army of folk employed if bringing him books 
from the royal library, and nearly brained the 
craniologist because he wanted to turn on Hueffer. 

After heart-throbs enough to have set up a small 
creation, the lecture was completed and delivered 
to a crowded and enthusiastic audience, comprising, 
as the leading journal—the Daily Queerman—an- 
nounced, “the e/éfe of the musical world.” The 
general drift of the lecture may be inferred from 
the extracts which we give from the columns of that 
‘paper :— 

“ Referring to the use of motives, the learned 
lecturer remarked, that ‘the composer now selects 
a few expressive phrases of his own construction, 
and, by emphasizing these in their original asso- 
ciations, can recall in their subsequent use certain 
specified events or emotions at any point which 
may seem to him desirable.’ Thus, ‘Tum-tum- 
tiddle-iddle-um-tum’ is, we will say, a phrase 
occurring in the earlier part of an opera in con- 
nection with a scene representing a decaying forest 
inhabited by an intelligent but dilapidated icthyo- 
saurus, who has retired from active life to sit upon 
an emerald egg, in which are latent the destinies of 
nations. The phrase is not perhaps a brilliant one, 
but the composer resolves to adopt it as a ‘motive 
of dissolution and desolation.’ Thenceforth it has 
a career. 

“*Did’st thou ever hear of the Forest of Tarn- 
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bog ?” sings Smithmund to Jonesried in interroga- 
tory recitative in the next scene. 

“*Tum-tum-tiddle-iddle-um-tum,’ mutter the 
trombones and basses, as much as to say— 
‘Horrible hole, don’t you know. Dissolution ; 
desolation.’ 

“* If it were only possible to secure that emerald 
egg, the world would be ours,’ sings Brownung to a 
phrase expressive of evil desire. 

“¢Tum-tum-tiddle-iddle-um-tum,’ answer the 
’cellos. ‘It is not so easy to draw it from the midst 
of dissolution and desolation, take our word for it.’ 

“*TLet’s go in a body,’ sings Jonesried ; ‘ You 
take him in front, and I will creep round and hit him 
behind.’ And they march off the stage to a mix 
ture of the motives of evil desire, the dragon, the 
fateful egg, and the rest, out of which comes a 
wailing sound of Tum-tum-tiddle-iddle-um-tum. 
You will at once realise the vast importance of 
these things. By a few expressive collocations you 
have, by specific associations, produced upon the 
mind of the listener the following profound im- 
pression—‘ They are off to the horrible hole, evilly 
desirous to draw the fateful egg from the gruesome 
claws of the broody saurian: O dissolution! O 
desolation !’ 

“This is a great advance upon the old inco- 
herence ; but the point to which I would specially 
ask your attention is, that we have as yet failed to 
recognise the impgrtant fact that we have already 
in existence an unlimited number of motives ready 
to our hand. We have it already in our power to 
transform music into a definitely expressive lan- 
guage of the emotions. There are, I say, in our 
familiar songs and ballads, in the airs which solace 
infancy and sweeten age, and in the works of com- 
posers which have long ceased to be copyright, an 
infinity of phrases in alliance with specified facts and 
ideas. For instance, I am desirous of expressing the 
bias of patriotism. How could I better do it than 
by introducing a classic phrase like that of ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ I want a motive of unsolicited affection, 
and the phrase of that exquisite idyl of infancy-- 
‘Mary had a little lamb’—at once presents itself. 
A motive of the soul’s yearn appears in the an- 
nouncement that ‘ The frog he would a wooing go,’ 
and ‘ Here we go round the mulberry bush’ at 
once places the mind of the auditor in touch with 
rustic jollity and Arcadian scenes. In existing 
music, therefore, and especially in primitive song, 
we have a racial selection of motives waiting to 
become the current coin of a musical speech. The 
musician of the future will be he who is the most 
skilful plagiarist ; he who knows best how to avail 
himself of long-standing associations, to focus 
these scattered rays upon the tinder of a contem- 
porary libretto. Why should not the day come 
when ‘ Tum-ti-ti-tum’—[We are compelled, said the 
Daily Queerman, to spell the lecturer’s illustrations 
phonetically ]—played on certain instruments, in a 
certain way, shall represent as definitely an emo- 
tional phase or an intellectual concept as P-I-P 
spells pip, or any collocation of arbitrary symbols 
represents an intelligible idea. 

“At this point,” the journal reports, “the 
lecturer lapsed into unintelligibility — an evidence 
of his attainment of a rare mental elevation which 
greatly moved his auditors. When we were again 
able to follow him,’ he had commenced to illustrate 
his theory by the development of the elemental 
passions involved in a primitive theme.” 

[Zo be continued.} 
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** LOHENGRIN,” with Campanini as the Knight of the 
Swan, is to be performed in the spring at Parma. 


A PERFORMANCE of Wagner's “‘ Parsifal” by aristo- 
cratic amateurs will, it is said, be shortly given in Berlin. 





MpME, KUPFER-BERGER, of .the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, made reecently, as Elsa in “ Lohengrin,” 
a very successful début at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 


¥ 


THE official programme of the performances to be given 
next summer at Bayreuth has been issued. ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
will be given nine times, and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” eight 
times, Mondays and Fridays being assigned to the former 
opera, and Sundays and Thursdays to the latter. The 
orchestra will include 110 experienced pevfcrmers. 


MR CARL ARMBRUSTER in closing his course of 
lectures on Wagner, at the London Institution, expressed 
his satisfaction with the progress the master’s music is 
making in England. Four of his dramas are popular 
favourites, and the others are becoming appreciated. 
Wagner must, however, be adequately performed in 
English for an English public, and. to this end a per- 
manent English opera is needed, 


¥ 


Ir is announced that the Popular Wagner Concert 
Society will give a series of six Wagner concerts 
every winter, with popular artists, at popular prices, to 
enable the general public to become acquainted with 
Wagner’s master-works, while at the same time the 
favourite English compositions of the day will receive a 
careful interpretation. The project deserves every sup- 
port, even by those who do not go so far as to believe 
that Wagner’s music is essentially popular in its appeal. 


cd 


In his inaugural lecture at Oxford, Professor Herko- 
mer related at some length his experiences in endeavour- 
ing to paint a portrait of Wagner. When the Meister 
arrived in London in 1877, the painter was seized with a 
desire to paint his portrait, and a deputation of a German 
society in London waited upon Wagner to ask him to sit. 
He consented, but put off the sitting from day to day, and 
delayed and dallied till the painter had eaten his heart 
out with unsatisfied longing to get on with the noble task. 
‘* Wagner,” said Mr Herkomer, ‘‘ was a constant vision 
to me night and day, and at last in desperation I deter- 
mined to paint the portrait from memory. I worked upon 
it without ceasing for two whole days. Then I took it 
to him. He was overwhelmed with surprise at the rapid- 
ity with which I had done it, and the likeness I had 
brought him, and exclaimed, ‘ You must use witchcraft !’ 
Then I placed it side by side with the original, and 
every trait of the Meister contradicted every line of my 


portrait !” 
e 


AMONG the passages founded on personal conversation 
with Wagner, and now made public by Mr Dannreuther 
in his admirable article in the last number of the Dictzon- 
ary of Musicians, the following occurs regarding Theodor 
Weinlig, who gave Wagner music lessons at Leipsig :— 
‘* Weinlig had no special method, but he was clearheaded 
and practical. Indeed, you cannot teach composition. 
You may show how music gradually came to be what it 
is, and thus guide a young man’s judgment, but this is 
historical criticism, and cannot directly result in practice. 
All you can do is to point to some working example, 
some particular piece, set a task in that direction, and 
correct the pupil’s work. This is what Weinlig did with 
me’: He chose a piece—generally something of Mozart’s 
—drew attention to its construction, relative length and 
balance of sections, principal modulations, number and 
quality of themes, and general character of the movement. 
Then he set the task: You shall write about so many 
bars, divide into so many sections with modulations to 
correspond so and so, the themes shall be so many, and 
of such and ‘such acharacter. Similarly he would set 
contrapuntal exercises, canons, fugues. ‘He analysed an 
example minutely, and then gave simple directions how I 
was to go to work. But the true lesson consisted in his 
patient and careful inspection of what had been written. 
With infinite kindness he would put his finger on some 
defective bit, and explain the why and wherefore of the 
alterations he thought desirable. I readily saw what he 
was aiming at, and soon managed to please him. He 
dismissed me, saying, ‘ You have learned to:stand on your 
own legs.’ My experience of young musicians these forty 
years has led me to think that music should be taught all | 
round on such a simple plan. With singing, playing, 





composing, ike it at whatever stage you like, there is 





nothing so good as a proper example and careful correc. 
tion of the pupil’s attempts to follow that example, | 
made this the basis of my plan for the reorganisation of 
the Music School at Munich. . 


: ¢ 


HERR ANTON SEIDL, the distinguished German con. 
ductor and musician, has a collection of MS. letters of 
Wagner, some of them from Venice, during the last days 
of the master’s life. The first copy of ‘‘ Rheingold” that 
came from the press Wagner gave to Seidl. ’ Herr Seid) 
has recently given the following interesting account of 
the daily life and musical methods of Wagner at his villa 
at Bayreuth :—‘‘ The usual course of work was from six 
in the morning until noon. Those six hours were given 
to composition or the working out of ideas. It may be 
said that Wagner never searched for a musical idea, The 
poem finished, it was merely necessary for him to conjure 
up the scene and the words—the complemental music 
would come of itself. Sometimes abstract musical ideas, 
so to speak, would suggest themselves, to be used or not 
as they proved to be useful or valuable. When strolling 
through the woods or fields many things would suggest 
musical ideas to Wagner; the singing of a bird, the 
rustle of leaves, the roar of the wind—everything seemed 
to resolve itself into music. In composing he would 
write on big wide sheets a notation inexplicable to any 
one but his intimates and his printers. He trusted no 
one to write out the original orchestral scores. After it 
was done, instrumentation and all, nothing was altered, 


-and he never heard a note until the performance came; 


he had a perfect foreknowledge of what the musical effect 
and colour would be. The score of ‘Lohengrin’ had 
grown grey with age before Wagner heard a note of it, 
After the score of a work was done, I went to work upon 
the partition for voice; and in the case of ‘Parsifal’ 
Rubinstein made the piano arrangement. Wagner him- 
self rarely touched a piano—the effect was too thin ;’he 
would pound out big chords, almost with his fists ; but 
as to piano-playing his fingers were entirely uneducated. 
I sometimes did the piano-playing for him. The rapidity 
and ease with which Wagner composed was marvellous ; 
in one morning he often filled six or eight big sheets with 
music ready for the printers; in the afternoon a walk 
was usual, and then, in the evening, family and friends 
gathered in the music-room for an evening of music. 
The notion that Wagner was personally an unamiable 
man is entirely incorrect ; to his friends he was a de- 
lightful companion,~and wholly devoted to his family, 
with whom his worship had become a sort of cult.” 


Foreign Noted. 


—— 10; — 








Ir is rumoured that M. Massenet is to be promoted 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 


** 


Tue Emperor Wilhelm has conferred on Robert Franz 
the Prussian Order of the Crown, third-class. 


* & * 


THE well-known Italian musical critic, Filippo Filippi, 
has been seriously ill, but is now completely restored to 


health. 
* * * 


Sic. GIULIo Ricorp1, the eminent musical publisher, 
has been created an honorary member of the Societa 
Filarmonica, Florence. 


ee & 


Mpg. Ernst, widow of the celebrated violinist, is 
in Vienna, where she will probably give a series of 
recitations from the French poets. 


e+ % % 


Mrs THURBER, of New York, has commissioned two 
American composers to write her each a new and 


original opera. are 


A NEw organ has just been erected in the Catholic 
Church of Forst, near Bruchsal, which is said to have 
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been made the occasion for introducing the electric 
action into Germany. 


*& & & 


A NEw work, entitled ‘‘ Autumn Festival,” by Xaver 
Scharwenka, was produced on 7th December in the 
Berlin Singakademie by a newly-formed choir and the 
Philharmonic orchestra. 


* ee * 


HERR CZIBULKA, a Czech composer, has completed a 
new opera, entitled ‘*Der Jagdjunker,” which will be 
performed at Berlin, It would seem that the stock which 
produced Dvorak is to be fruitful in our times. 


* * * 


A YOUNG composer, Signor Bandini, who has already 
produced an opera entitled ‘‘ Enfenico di Messina,” has 
been engaged upon a new opera, “ Fausta,” which will 
soon be given at the Teatro Regio, Parma. 


* & 


A NEW mute for the violin, viola, violoncello, and 
double bass, has been invented by Carl Pittrick of Dres- 
den. It is screwed on to the tail-piece, and is said to be 
easy and rapid in application. It may be commended to 
beginners on any of the above instruments. 


* %& 


A GRAND festival is beingyorganised in Hamburg by 
the Choral Societies, numbering 900 members, for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to Franz Abt. Ham- 
burgh is the birthplace of great musicians, and the citizens 
understand how to turn musical organisation to practical 


effect. 
ee 


THE director of the Conservatoire at Brussels, M. 
Gevaért, has just published a ‘‘ Nouveau Traité d’instru- 
mentation.” It is the development of the first part of a 
work published at Ghent some twenty-two years ago, and 
it will in turn be followed by a work entitled “‘ Cours 
méthodique d’orchestration. 


*%* & 


THREE new works are announced for production at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie this winter—M. Henry 
Litoff's ‘‘ Templiers,” ‘La Saint-Mégrin” of the 
Brothers Hillemacher, and ‘‘La Gwendoline” of M. 
Emmanuel Chabrier, The last composer is summarily 
disposed of by the less eclectic French mind as Wag- 


nerian, 
* * & 


A GRETRY museum of relics and autographs is being 
formed at Liége, the composer’s native town. The lieges 
of Liége have certainly shown their appreciation of the 
old master, there being already a statue of the composer 
in the town. A recent writer has said of it that, ‘‘ being 
colossal, it is. not a good representation, as Grétry was 
small in stature and of delicate health.” 


* %& & 


Sicnor Leonipa Bus! of Bologna is preparing a 
biography of the Padre Martini, one of the most celebrated 
teachers of the eighteenth century, and a learned writer 
on music,. His great work—a.history of ancient music— 
but imperfectly represents the variety and extent of his 
acquirements. The biography cannot fail to be a speci- 
ally interesting one. 


*& & 


RUBINSTEIN’S operas seem at Jast to be obtaining 
sympathetic hearing. At Danzig his ‘Children of the 
Heath” has been performed ; at Vienna his. ‘‘ Nero; ” 
at Prague his ‘‘ Demon ;” and now his ‘‘ Feramors” is 
in preparation at Munich. The great virtuoso is probably 
not without a perverse affection for the intellectual off- 
spring most neglected by the public, and may now begin 
to be proud of his powers. 


*&& & 


M. BoitTo) has shown’ discrimination with regard to 
artistic stage effect in his adoption of ‘‘ Nero” as the 
subject for his forthcoming opera. The imperial fiddler 
with his highly evolved vices is a thoroughly dramatic 
figure, and the environment has almost unlimited possi- 
bilities. One of the great scenes is a triumphal entry 
into Rome, which should in good hands be a pictorial 
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success, as it is almost certain to be a musical one ; and 
the crucial scene at the Olympian games, if it is as good 
in its realization as it is bold in conception, should be of 
unusual interest. 

ee % 


THE two orchestral chiefs, Hans. Richter and Hans 
von Biilow, appear. to relish the nomadic life. Richter 
meditates taking his orchestra to Paris in the spring to 
show the Parisians how Wagner’s music should be 
played. Hans von Biilow has been travelling in Holland 
and amongst other things giving performances of Brahm’s 
Fourth Symphony, under the composer’s direction. Un- 
happily, the conductor and the composer fell out, and it 
has not yet appeared.that the composer has adopted the 
advice given by a friend of both parties, viz., that he 
should ‘‘shake Hans and be friends.” 


* 8 & 


MADAME BECKMANN, whose late husband was a 
member of the company at the Imperial Hofbung Theatre, 
has set a good example in the matter of legacies, She 
died recently at Paris, leaving the greater portion of her 
fortune — some. 164,000 florins—for the establishment 
of a Beckmann Fund, having as its object the relief of 
deserving persons belonging to the German stage who 
have fallen into necessitous circumstances. It is to apply 
to actors and actresses, to singers of both sexes, to 
dancers of both sexes, to dramatic authors and author- 
esses, and to prompters—a fairly inclusive beneficence. 


ee 


Dvorak may begin to pray to be preserved from his 
friends. At the first performance of his two-act comic 
opera ‘‘ Der Bauer ein Schelm,” which deals with Bohe- 
mian rustic life, a band of the composer’s compatriots 
were so enthusiastic in their applause, that a counter 
demonstration arose amongst the less exuberant Teutons. 
Counter demonstration led to expostulation, to disputa- 
tion, to gesticulation, and finally to various assaults and 
batteries, and the arrest of members of both parties by 
the police. This was not the last of the matter, however, 
for to prevent further disturbance the authorities ordered 
the opera to be forthwith taken out of the bills, 


* & & 


THE story that Herr Max Friedlander had discovered a 
Beethoven Concerto showed a very poor order of inven- 
tion. It was said that Brahms vouched for its authen- 
ticity, and that Breitkopf and Hirtel were about to 
publish it. Really when a set attempt is made to hoax a 
musical journal, a little more genius should be displayed. 
The Allegemeine Zeitung fiir Musik which gave the hoax 
currency, should have a little scepticism infused into its 
editorial staff. Herren Hauptmann and Chrysander are 
writers of reputation, and the journal they conduct has 
always had credit for veracity, but announcements of 
‘* finds” from that quarter will in future be referred back 
for proof. 


ee & 


ON the principle of ‘‘better late than never” the 
monument to Hummel is about to be erected at 
Pressburg—eight years after the date of the centenary of 
his birth. It is questionable now whether it might not 
be as well to defer the event to the centenary of his 
death. It is the work of Victor Pilguer, the Viennese 
sculptor, and is a colossal bronze. As if the sculptor’s 
art were insufficient to do the musician adequate honour, 
a plinth of Carrara marble and wreaths of copper picked 
out with gold are to be thrown in. Mozart and 
Beethoven represented as pigmies kneeling around the 
great man’s feet would complete the world’s acknowledg- 
ment of his claims. 


* & & 


REPORT comes from Berlin of the great musical talent 
displayed by a Scotch student named Frederick Lamond, 
a native of Glasgow. The young pianist—he is only 
seventeen years of age—is a pupil of Liszt and Biilow. 
At ‘his first concert he played Beethoven’s Opus 106, 
Schumann's Fantasie Opus 17, and works, by Chopin, 
Liszt, and Brahms. . He also submitted a composition of 
his own. The Crown Princess holds him in favour, and 
he has played with distinction before an_ illustrious 
assembly at the Palace. Glasgow flourishes indeed ! 
In the first half of the eighteenth century there was 
scarcely a resident music teacher in Glasgow, and the 


young ladies of Anderston had to journey eastward to 
the Metropolis when they wished to acquire the polite 
arts. 
* eS 
Tue death of Andrea Maffei at Milan has made an 
important gap in the list of Italian translators and 
librettists. To his wide linguistic culture the Italians 


are indebted for a small literature of translations from — 


German, French, and English sources—Shakespeare and 
Klopstock,; Milton and Lamartine, Byron and Heine, 
coming with equal facility to his fluent pen. His 
libretti were less successful, and are almost forgotten, 
though of some contemporary repute and importance. 
The best known to fame as an unmitigated failure was 


that founded on Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” which was so * 


ill-adapted for stage purposes that even a composer like 
Verdi and performers like Jenny’ Lind and Lablache 
were helpless to redeem it. His success in ‘ David 
Rizzio” may readily be inferred by any one who takes 
the trouble to ascertain détails as to its composer—the 
wholly forgotten Capecelatro. 

+ * # 

A VIVACIOUS correspondent gives the following de- 
scription of Massenet in connection with the production 
of the ‘‘ Cid” :—“* The success has been such as to make 
Massenet the lion of the day ; I may apply that epithet 
to him all the more appropriately as his magniticent 
shock of hair resembles a lion’s mane, being thrown 
backwards in accordance with the orthodox tradition of 
musicians and poets, That arrangement leaves the 
temples somewhat nude, but rather improves than in- 
jures the expression of the features. The forehead has 
that vast expanse of billiard-ball surface usually aitri- 
buted to inspired beings. The eye is both deep and clear, 
but, though gentle, yet not dull. Massenet is.now forty- 
three years of age. Like all musicians, he had a very 
disagreeable row at. the beginning of his career, though 
endowed with marvellous precocity. His life has been 
one incessant labeur, and, to avoid being disturbed. in 
his work, he was never to be found: at‘ his lodgings ; he 
hired’rooms to have an addréss, ‘a local habitation and 
a name,’ as the other party puts it ; but he used to com- 
pose in a room placed at his disposal by M. Hartmann, 
his publisher, where he often spent days in complete 
solitude, his only companions being piano and a writing 
table. This is how he works still. In the evening he 
goes into society, where he is a great favourite, his only 
eompanion being his daughter, now eighteen years of 
age. Madame Massenet prefers staying at home. The 
young composer has the good fortune to possess a loving 
and domesticated wife, very unlike the Xantippes that 
usually fall to the lot of artists, authors, journalists, and 
other superior creatures of that ilk.” 


* % & 


THE performance at the Conservatoire of the dramatic 
poem which gained the Rossini award, appears to have 
been in every way flattering to the composer M. William 
Chaumet, and the librettist M. Georges Boyer. The 
subject was Herod—not Antipas, but Herod the Great-— 
and the piece opens with a festival at the palace of the 
Tetrarch, in which Jews and Romans indulge in cups and 
choruses, ‘‘ Leave your prophets !” sing the anacreontic 
Romans; and the unregenerate answer—“ Let, us leave 
our prophets !” comes back from the bibulous but un- 
biblical Jews. The Israelitish conscience makes itself 
heard in the shape of a woman’s chorus heard from without 
invoking the protection of Providence for their children. 
Then the Gallilean dancers enter in the shape of a Gallic 
ballet, and the mirth grows wilder about, the sombre 
Herod, who has dreamed a dream which he cannot 
banish from his mind. 

This is by no means an ineffective opening, both from 
the musicianly and from the picturesque. point of view. 
Thereafter the soldiers are supposed to have commenced 
the work (in which they were the prototypes of the modern 
policeman) of heroically assailing inoffensive infancy. 
**Meiryane,” the Tetrarch’s wife, rushes in to say that 
she has seen blood-stained weapons in the hands of the 
soldiery, and asks if it is a revolt against the Romans, 
Then Rachel comes in and weeps for her children, be- 
tween the curses which she showers upon the ruler and 
his posterity, while the people without indulge in a choral 
imprecation of considerable vigour. A celestial voice 
announces the failure of his crime. The song of Rachel, 
by Madame Salla, was a great success, and there is a 
noteworthy duet at the opening of the third scene between 





Herod and Meiryane. 
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A MOST extraordinary book of 356 pages on the model 
of “John Bull et son Isle,” and entitled ‘‘ Music in the 
Land of Fogs,” has just been published in French. As 
in most works of this sort written by the ‘‘ intelligent 
foreigner,” a great deal of that which is untrue is mingled 
with the most extravagant assertions. It will, for 
example, be news to Scotchmen that a Handel Festival 
**is also held in Glasgow, Dundee, and in almost all the 
cathedrals on a more or less grand scale.” Among the 
great artistes of the musical stage the French author 
places first Miss Mary Anderson and Miss Fortescue, and 
he declares amateurs in the provinces are so ignorant 
that he has heard them remark, ‘‘ This evening they are 
going to play the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ conducted by 
Beethoven himself.” The author devotes three pages to 
Scottish music. The earliest Scottish part-songs and 
ballads were, he belicves, accompanied on the bag- 
pipes, which were succeeded by the harp, and still 
later by the Jews’ harp and ,the shepherd’s pipe. The 
author mentions that the reel is the national dance and 
that the Scotch invented the Strathspeys. Tradition, he 
declares, states that the people used to congregate after 
fishing ‘‘and dance these dances to the sound of the 
Jews’ harp or the trumpet. Formerly they were played 
on the bagpipe.” Of the Royai Family, the author, who 
calls himself ‘* Felix Remo,” speaks with much impertin- 
ence. He states that the Prince of Wales has a large 
collection of negro songs which he loves to sing, and he 
refers to her Majesty as ‘* Sa praciecuse inutilite royale.” 
He says the Queen believes she has still a young voice, 
and that when Signor Tosti went to Windsor last year to 
give a singing lesson to Princess Beatrice, her Majesty 
(‘*la vieille virtuose,” he tastefully calls her) wanted to 
sing the cavatina from ‘‘II Barbiere,” and telegraphed 
to town for the music. This delectable volume does not 
boast a regular publisher. It is printed in Brussels, is 
sold ** chez tous les libraires” in Paris and chez Pauteur.” 





Accidentafs. 


—_—/0';—— 


Joacui will play at the Monday popular concerts on 

March Ist. 
+e % 

E1GuTy-six new students have been enrolled at the 
Royal Academy of Music during the present term. This 
is the largest number which has entered since the estab- 
lishment of the Academy in 1822. 


* * * 


AmonGst the more meritorious of the compositions 
by students given at a recent Royal Academy concert, 
were a Te Deum by Mr J. E. German, and two songs 
by Miss Dora Bright. Mr German’s work gained the 
Lucas medal this year. 


* & 


Messrs CLowes & SON are about to issue, in pamphlet 
form, ‘‘ Notes on Siamese Musical Instruments,” by Mr 
Richard Edgcumbe. ‘These notes will be profusely 
illustrated ,by highly finished drawings of the various 
instruments employed by the band. 


**~* * 


Miss ANNIE MARKIOTT won much applause at a 
recent performance of Dvorak’s ‘‘Spectre’s Bride” in 
Birmingham, by her competent rendering of the music 
which Madame Valleria was prevented by indisposition 
from singing. Miss Marriott took up the work at an 
hour’s notice and had no rehearsal. 


*~* * 


MACMILLAN & Co, will shortly issue Miss Amy Fay’s 
letters on music study in Germany, which have already 
attracted attention in America and Germany for their 
portraiture of Liszt, Von Biilow, Wagner, and other 
musical celebrities. The English editions to be introduced 
by a short preface from the pen of Sir George Grove. 


** * 


MpMe. CHRISTINE NILSsOn’s first essay in literature, 
‘*A Music Lesson,” will appear in Zhe Youth's Com- 
¢anion, Boston, early next year. Happy will be the 








youths who read, if Madame Nilsson’s music lesson is as 
pleasant in the pages of a magazine as it is in the concert- 
room. Weare old-fashioned enough to prefer z#va-voce 


lessons, 
* * * 


MR SANTLEY has been admitted by purchase to the 
freedom of the city of London, having been presented by 
the Musician’s Company. The Court of Aldermen 
which ordered the record to be made has not hitherto 
been regarded as a tuneful body; but Gog and Magog 
may by and bye appear with shepherds’ reeds among 
their archaic accompaniments. 


* & 


At Mr Halle’s last Manchester concert Mademoiselle 
Trebelli, daughter of the famous contralto, appeared as 
vocalist. The Manchester Guardian says of her:— 
‘*Though Mademoiselle Trebelli has a soprano rather 
than a contralto voice, like her mother’s it has an extra- 
ordinary range. Her selections require the possession of 
vocal powers extending to two and a half octaves.” 


* & * 


DuBLIN has hitherto enjoyed the chief distinction for 
wild enthusiasm about opera-singers. It now seems 
that Glasgow has great possibilities of feverishness. 
After the appearance of Madame Georgina Burns in 
*“*Carmen” at the Grand Theatre there, the students 
took the horses from her carriage and, forming a torch- 
light procession, drew her to her hotel. 


##* 


THE guarantee fund for the Leeds Musical Festival 
has already reached the sum of £18,000, and the pro- 
visional committee has commissioned works by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Herr Dvorak, and Mr Mackenzie. It 
will be interesting to find what Sir Arthur Sullivan can 
do in serious choral writing after so long a devotion to 
the ‘* Pinafore” order of composition.” 


*e* 


Mr Gustav ERNEST, who, it will be remembered, 
gained the Philharmonic prize for an overture, has been 
appointed conductor of a new choir to be known by the 
comprehensive name of the London Choral Union. The 
body proposes to devote itself to the production of the 
smaller unfamiliar works of classical and modern com- 
posers, and will thus have its distinct sphere of usefulness. 


* * * 


MADAME MARIE Ro2zE is said to be about to go to 
Paris to study Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid,” with a view to its 
production in England, It will say much for its com- 
poser if the opera has a life of longer duration than that 
of the rest of the twenty-six operas which have been 
based upon Corneille’s plot. The selection was not a 
happy one, and its success in England is very prob- 


lematic. 
* * * 


WHETHER M. Massenet has been happier in turning 
from the well-worn classic to seek a new subject in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther,” is equally doubtful. 
The world has had quite enough of them for a generation 
or two. It would be strange if the Parisian audiences, 
which are intolerant of Lohengrin, jshould develop an 
affection for Charlotte and her sentimental admirer. 


*% & 


A YOUNG lady in New York, who combined Cam- 
panini-worship and autograph-fiendishness, asked the 
popular tenor to write his autograph in her album. He 


_ wrote, ‘* I am ze greatest tenor in ze world—Campanini.” 


A few days after, the same lady met Ravelli and asked 
the same favour of him. He glanced at Campanini’s 
sentiment, and wroute on the opposite page, ‘‘ Me, too— 
Ravelli.” 

* * * 


Mr A. J. Hipkins has received a gold medal for his 
services in connection with the loan department of the 
music exhibition. A gold medal has also been bestowed 
on M. Victor Mahillon, to whose influence we owe the 
loan of the splendid collection from the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. Silver medals have likewise been awarded 
to Mr Barclay Squire, and Mr Weale, one of our greatest 
authorities on ancient manuscripts. 








A SCHEME has again been projected for the building 


of a large hall in London, in which orchestral. and choral 
works might be performed at popular prices. It is said 
that a suitable site has been secured. The hall is to hold 
4,500, and a capital of £160,000 is needed. The plan 
provides for a large restaurant being attached—a piece 
of worldly wisdom which may bring the success so long 
denied to similar efforts. 


* & * 


ALTHOUGH Mr Mapleson’s schemes have often come 
to grief of late, he does not deny himself the luxury of 
forming fresh ones. It is reported that he intends to 
form a strong company for the representation of Halévy’s 
‘«Juive,” Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” and “Cid,” and Gluck’s 
‘* Armide.” If rumour be correct regarding the inclusion 
of the last opera, this is a return to classicism with a 
vengeance. May we be there to see. 


*x* 


THE copyright of “The Bohemian Girl,” the most 
popular opera Balfe ever wrote, expired on Nov. 27th, 
forty-two years after its first performance at Drury Lane, 
One song (that of the Gipsy Queen, ‘‘ Love smiles but to 


deceive,” written for Miss Poole in 1856) is, however, 


still copyright. All rights in another popular English 
opera, Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana,” will expire November 
15th, 1887. Here is stock-in-trade for moribund opera 
companies. 

*# % % 

THE group of lady-composers which comprised the 
names of Madame Sainton Dolby, Virginia Gabriel, and 
Mrs Meadows- White has lost another of its members by 
the death of Miss Elizabeth Philip. She was a pupil of 
Garcia and Madame Marchesi in Paris, and afterwards 
of Dr Ferdinand Hiller at Cologne. She then became a 
teacher of singing, and the composer of a large number 
of songs which were popular in their day. Her loss will 
be widely felt in musical circles on account of both her 
musical culture and sympathies, and her unfailing 
geniality. 

* * * 


AT a recent Crystal Palace concert Hiandel’s only 
concerto for the harp was performed. It is usually 
adapted for the organ, and is printed amongst the 
concertos as the sixth of the first set. Dr Chrysander, 
however, makes it plain that the concerto was written 
for Powell, a celebrated harpist of the day, and that it 
was at that time introduced into performances of “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast.” The concergo is in B flat, consists of 
three short movements, and is accompanied by strings 
and flutes. It was on this occasion played by Mr 
Lockwood. 

xe 

THE production of Mr Will’s Faust by Mr Irving has 
called forth a protest against the common practice of 
speaking of the heroine as ‘* Marguerite,” which is trace- 
able, as the writer points out, to the influence of Gounod’s 
opera. It is pertinently asked;why we take the form in 
which the name occurs in the libretto, based by Carré 
and Barbier on a Gallicised melodrama, rather than the 
German ‘‘ Margarete” or ‘‘ Gretchen,” or the plain Eng- 
lish “ Margaret.” The point is not a great one, and 
there is something to be said for the daintiness and 
sweetness of the French form, but the purists ‘have cer- 
tainly the law on their side. ; 


ee 


THE £15,000 which Mr Irving has expended in the 
preparation of the play includes a compact little campano- 
logical item of £400 for a peal of eight bells—perhaps 
the largest theatrical expenditure in bells since those 
which Charles Kean introduced into his ‘‘ Richard IT.” 
Bells, however, have always, without appeal, been a 
strong point with Mr Irving, and these are likely to be- 
come popular. It is addenda of this kind which make 
legitimate drama remunerative, and it is not improbable 
that with the knowledge of this’ Mr Irving’s ‘‘ merry 
bosom swals, and he dances and he yals to the pcean of 


of the bals.” 
* * % 


THE Vienna Conference on Musical Pitch has decided, 
as was to be expected, in favour of the adoption of the 
French ‘‘diapason normal”—the A of 870 vibrations. 
Theorists may wish that the slightly lower and convenient 
pitch of 864 vibrations had found: favour ; but, at least, 
the French pitch had the merit of being the only stan- 
dard pitch in existence, and one which had found a wide 
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acceptance. In deciding to adopt the:pitch in possession, 
Austria will be materially contributing to its universal 
adoption. A new set of i ts tuned to this diapa- 
son has already been ordered for the Lisbon opera, and 
the rest of unregenerate Europe will scarcely hold to a 
chaotic independence against the combined influence of 
many panei musical centres, j 


a a | 


THE announcement ‘of an international representative 
series of organ recitals on the organ of the Albert Palace 
at Battersea is one which cannot fail to meet with wide 
and warm ‘approval. The organ if not the king of solo 
instruments is’ a very good ‘prince-consort, and the 
Battersea instrument is one-of the finest of its class: A 
series of performances from such eminent hands (and ‘feet) 
as those of Mr Best of Liverpool, Mr Pyne of Man- 
chester, Sir Robert Stewart of Dublin, M. Saint-Saéns, 
‘Guilmant, and Widor are worth a good many imperfect 
choral and orchestral performances from the point of 
view ‘of popular musical education. The suceess of 
many series of provincial organ recitals augurs well for 
the movement in the metropolis, 


+ & & 


Mr Carw’ Rosa has entered into a contract for a 
series of performances at Drury Lane next season, when 
the chief novelty will be Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s opera. 
The composer is also to conduct. Mr Carl’ ‘Rosa ‘has 
also issued his prospectus for his forthcoming season of 
five weeks’ opera ‘at the Court’ Theatre in Liverpool. 
As this house is the property of Mr Rosa it is natural 
that he' should give it some preference in the production of 
novelties. It’ is here that ‘*Manon” was last season 
first given in’ English, and here, we’ now learn, the 
Liverpudlians ate to have the privilege of hearing’ the 
first English performances of ‘‘ Fadette,” by Maillart, and 
of ‘Ruy Blas,” by Marchetti. “‘‘Fadette” is better 
known on the Continent under the title of ‘ Les Dragons 
de Villars.” Every musician has heard of the fame of 
Marchetti, though very little of his music has been’ heard 
in this country,’ ‘“Ruy Blas” is understood to have the 
proportions of a grand opera, and English musicians will 
await its production by Mr Rosa with much interest. 


ee 


IN the journal kept. by Richard Doyle when a boy of 
fifteen, which has just been published, there is an amus- 
ing entry regarding Braham, the once. famous, tenor :— 
‘What a funny man Braham is! The only time I ever 
saw Braham was one night last year, in the opera of 
‘Masaniello,’ at the St James’s Theatre, when, just at 
the beginning of the second act, when the audience were 
glowing with delight at the beautiful chorus of fishermen, 
suddenly—quite suddenly—a little fat man, with a red 
cloak thrown gracefully over his left shoulder, and a great 
bare neck covered with ‘whiskers, rushed in, and darting 
down to the front of the stage, and stretching out, with 
one hand on his heart and the other in the air, as far as 
he possibly could without falling into the pit, burst out 
in a loud voice ; ‘ Behold how brightly breaks the morn- 
ing !’ whereupon the whole house stood up and cheered, 
while the ruffian of the piece—a six-foot fisherman— 
stood by with his. hand on a great carving-knife and his 
legs stamping about the stage in a frantic manner. I was 
quite charmed ; so was the house.” This:entry was not 
intended to cast ridicule on the ways. of opera-singers ; 
but something not unlike it and hardly more effective 
could be picked out of Wagner’s criticisms. 


* # & 


MADAME MaRIiE Roze must be growing familiar with 
the groves of Academe. Not to be outdone by their 
brethren of the Eastern University in homage to the 
prima donna, the Glasgow students invited her to sing, 
and Madame Roze was accompanied to the Hall by 
nearly the whole Senatus. Principal Caird, the sonorous 
orator and philosopher, made one of his polished speechlets 
at the close. ‘The nature,” he said, ‘‘ of our ordinary 
avocations in this place enhances the gratification we have 
experienced,,, For, though it is said that learning and 
science are ‘ not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
but musical as is Apollo’s lute,’ I fear that, to some of 
us at least, the hardships and crabbing are more palpable 
than the harmony. Art, like charity, is. twice blessed— 
blessing the giver as well as the receiver: and whilst, 
like every genuine artist, Madame Roze feels, I doubt 


aot, a genuine pleasure, jim jthe exercise of her rare 


you.” The Glasgow youths cheered as the occasion and 
sentiment demanded; and as the. Principal was: not so 
tasteless as afterwards; to speak. of them.as ‘‘ poor dads,” 
Madame Roze’s visit to the pile on Gilmore Hill has left 
ee the, u Plepeeatat memories; 


* & & 


Mr FREDERICK PITMAN is "dbout to" publish a little 
work on 'Danting as it should be,” by Mr Edward 
Scott. The author discourses of daneing’ generally, on 
quadrille dancing, on the round dances, and on the waltz, 
in a familiar and. entertaining style, which. carries along 
with it much information. A little novelty, also published 
by ‘Mr Pitman, is a ball’ programme, on the reverse 
‘of which are lucid directions for the valse-a trois temps. ° 
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IX.—A SONG OF FLOWERS. 


Lily ont of the clay, 
Primrose out of the mould— 
White of the moon's white ray, ' 
Purest virginal gold— 
These to my love, and say 

What rests untold, 


Say that in doubl’s despite 

Loveliest things may grow ; 

Comes some tenderer light 

Over the sky, and lo! 

Stars on the waters white, 
Earth's gold aglow. 


Say, when hid in my breast 
_ Flowers and_‘ragrance lay, 
She to the earth-oppressed 
Brought the tenderer day ; 
Tell her that ail my best 
Is hers alway. 








&cRoed. 
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Dundee. 


THE music-loving public of this town enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary treat last month, when Herr Richter and his 
orchestra gave their first concert in Dundee. The pro- 
gramme included the usual excerpts from Wagner's 
‘¢ Tristan und Isolde,” the overtures to ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
and *Oberon,” Liszt’s ‘‘ First Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
and Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony. Miss Lena Little 
sang some Handelian songs with much acceptance. To 
say that each and all of the items of the programme were 
played thoroughly up to the standard that Herr Richter 
has led us now to expect from him, is to guarantee an 
amount of excellence that is rarely equalled by any Euro- 
pean orchestra ; and while the tone of the strings in one 
or two instances seemed scarcely so rich and full as might 
have been wished, we are inclined to attribute this to the 
quality of the instruments, and-not to the players. The 
following week the Heckmann Quartet gave an interest- 
ing concert of chamber music in the Kinnaird Hall, Mr 
A. Bach being the vocalist. Much has been written about 
this talented party, and amateurs here heard sufficient to 
justify all the encomiums passed upon them. The render- 
ing of the great Schubert Quartett in D Minor was most 
artistic, each executant playing with deep poetic insight 
into the beauty and meaning of the work, while the ev- 
semble was (asis invariably the case with these players) 
practically perfect... The programme also included a 
Haydn quartet, selections from Beethoven’s and Raff's 
quartets, and Mendelssohn’s .‘‘ Canzonetta.” . From the 
applause which’ greeted these cultured players, we can 
assure them a sheets reception on their next visit to this 


place. 








artistic, gifts, I., am. sure that, that, pleasure. to-day must ' 
have, been redoubled im: the, pleasure she, hes. given to 


agua l yaoweiye)e Morvwich. 
_UNDR&R the.auspices of the members and friends of the 
the-Field a successful concert of sacred-and 
other music was given on Tuesday evening, December 1, 
in. the schoolroom: adjoining the above-mentioned place 
of worship... A programme.of no ordinary merit had been 
provided, .under the ;immediate’ superintendence: of Mr 
H. Kingston Rudd, and a crowded audience attended, 
including the Sheriff, “Mis” W. H. Woods, Mrs 
Hotblack;"Mr and “Mrs H. Geldart, Mrs Womersley, 
Dr " Browdliel, ‘Mr’ Sendall, Mrs Slonitz, &c. The 
chapel choir, conducted by Mr Rudd, was in attendance, 
and rendered ‘very efficiently the several choruses. The 
first patt of the programme consisted of selections from 


selection. 


» Mr Tobias. A. Matthay’s Concert. 
Mie Tonras’ “A; ‘Matrway’s pianoforte recital at 
Princes’. Hall on- Thursday ‘afternoon, November the 
26th, attracted a large and very attentive audience. 
Mr Matthay has been for several years a professor 
of the , Royal Academy of Music, where he received 
his ‘musical education, and where in 1872 he gained 
the Sterndale’ Bennett’ Scholarship, .being then four- 
teen years of age. He was also for four years a 
pupil of Sir Sterndale: Bennett. |The programme per- 
formed denianded a very wide extent of interpretative and 
technical power, and in all the pieces Mr Matthay dis- 
played exceptional ability 'as a player, while some com- 
positions of his gave earnest. of good original work. Miss 
Kate‘M‘KrilJ and Mr is T. Hutchinson rendered various 


so 

Pi _/ Dublin, 

Tue third concert of the Dublin Chamber Music Union’s 
eleventh season took place on the 28th ult. . The principal 
item: of interest on the programme was Dvorak’s beautiful 
Trio in: F, which received a splendid rendering at the 
hands of Mons. Billet (pianoforte), Herr Lanes (violin), 
and Herr Rudersdorff (violoncello). M. Billet gave 
Chopin’s Fantasia in F Minor as a pianoforte solo, Fhere 
was a very small. dudience. So much for the -vaunted 
taste of the Dublin people! ; 

The first performance for the season of St Patrick’s 
Oratorio’ Society took place in the Cathedral on the 
1st inst. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” was the oratorio 
selected. To our thinking this was the. best perform- 
ance that the Society has ever given. The choruses 
were rendered almost faultlessly. The first chorus, 
‘* Help, Lord,” was started magnificently. _The ‘* Baal” 
choruses were given with splendid effect. ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God” was most effective, but of all the choruses, 
‘Behold! God the Lord passed by” was the best. 
No words could describe the beauty of the pianis- 
simos, the manner in which the pauses were dropped, and 
the spontaneity of the sforzandos ; it was a perfect marvel 
of choir training. The final chorus was given just as 
spiritedly as if it had been the first number, but was 
greatly marred by the persistent exodus of the reserved 
seat holders. Miss Adelaide Mullen was in capital 
voice, and rendered her music most artistically. Masters 
Scott and Thompson both kept up the reputation that 
the St Patrick’s boys have attained. Mr Walter Bapty 
sang exquisitely. Mr Brereton, a gentleman well known 
in England, was specially engaged, and perhaps would 
have pleased the Dublin audience if they had not already 
heard such ‘Elijahs as Mr Santley, Mr Grattan Kelly, 
Mr Fred King, or the late Mr R. Smith. There was a 
painful flatness throughout his whole performance, not- 
withstanding that he appeared to be endeavouring to 
excel, Mr Marchant, to whom was due the entire suc- 
cess of the performance, presided at the organ in his very 
best style. His training of the choir miustde of the very 
first order; it is wonderful how such a body of singers 
can sing without a conductor. 

The first concert of the second series of the Dublin 
Popular Concerts took place on Saturday, December 5th, 
and was in every way a sticcess. Herr Poznanski proved 
himself to be a violinist of the very first rank ; his render- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto was marked not 
only by perfect execution but also by thoroughly musician- 
like feeling. Later on in the evening he rendered 
Chopin’s Nocturne, a Tarantelle of his own composition, 
and a Mazurka by Wieniawski, all three beautifully. Miss 
Mary Russell, Mrs Scott-Fennell, and Mr J. F. Jones 
were the vocalists. Mr Bapty was to have sung, but was 

and his place was taken by an unknown gen- 


‘tleman. MrW./A. Collison was the solo. pianist, 


The second concert of the same series took place on 





the s2th inst. It'was delightful to see an audience of a 


The Creation, and the second part was a miscellaneous’ 
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thousand people, ata shilling admission, listening 
breathlessly to the Chamber Music. Beethoven's Grand 
Trio in C Minor opened the concert (Herren Lanes and 
Rudersdorffand Mr Collison). The audience listened with 
rapt attention throughout. Miss Josephine Yorke was the 
principal vocalist, and sang no fewer than six songs in 
her very best style. The concert was a great success. 


Swansea. 

THE chief musical item during the month has been the 
performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” by the Swansea Choral 
Society, under the bat6n of Eos Morlais, the band being 
led by Mr W. F. Halley. The solos were rendered by Miss 
Bertha Moore, soprano, who was in good voice and tune. 
Miss Alice Heath, contralto, created a very good impres- 
sion on her first appearance in Swansea, Mr Kenningham, 
tenor, was rather weak in the first part of the programme, 
but in the latter part left an impression upon the whole 
pleasing. The bass solos were well rendered by Mr W. 
Bradford, who was formerly a Swansea amateur, but has 
now joined the profession, this being his first appearance 
in oratorio. He was severely handicapped in ‘‘ The Trum- 
pet shall sound,” for the obbligato did sound, and was 


played by Mr W. Lingwood an octave lower than the | 
The choir numbering 250, and the | 


part was written. 
band of 50 materially contributed towards the success of 
the performance.— On December 2nd, Rendegger’s 
‘* Rival Beauties” was produced by Mr W. F. Halley at 


the Bijou Theatre. The parts were sustained by a few | 


members of the St David’s Opera Company.—On the 
12th December was inaugurated a series of cheap Satur- 
day evening concerts at the Drill Hall, the Mayor 
(W. J. Rees, Esq.) and Captain Colquhoun (Chief Con- 
stable) being the promoters, Mr W. F. Halley directed. 
~On the 17th December the Swansea Police Band gave 
their Annual Concert to a crowded house, in spite of the wet 
weather. The artistes engaged were Miss Lina Fitzgerald, 
Miss Marian M ‘Kenzie, Mr H. Piercy, and Mr W. Brad- 
ford, They were all in good voice, and were well re- 
ceived. The Police Bell-ringers made their first appear- 
ance, and did fairly well, considering that they have only 
had the bells in hand about six weeks. 

The future arrangements are:—Miss Florrie Fricker’s 
Concert on January 7th; she will he assisted by Miss 
Lizzie Williams and Mr Barrington Foote. Owing to 
the sudden death of Mr Ed. Fricker, father of the bene- 
ficiare, Mr W. F. Halley has kindly undertaken the con- 
ductorship. Mr Fred Griffiths, R.A.M. (flautist), pro- 


"composer, ey ney a Se 


Stirling. 
To Stirling is due the honour of having first performed | work. 


in Scotland the ‘‘ Mors et Vita” of Gounod. The chorus | 
numbered 100, and the band about fifty, while the soloists 
were Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr Lloyd, 
and Mr Watkyn Mills. “Mr C. E. Allum directed 'the 


_ whole, and is to be congratulated on ‘having secured ‘a 
| genuine success. The rendering of the choruses showed 
| that Stirling may hold up its head among musical centres. 





' Miss Clara Myers, who sang with exquisite taste, was 


Tufnell Park Choral Society. 

One of the Birmingham novelties—Mr Cowen’s 
‘* Sleeping Beauty ”—was performed under Mr Thomas’ 
baton on 15th December, when, in spite of necessarily 
meagre resources, very fair justice was done to Mr Cowen’s 
charming and graceful conception. The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Eleanor Farnol, Miss Agnes Janson, Mr 
Charles Chilley, and Mr Bridson, with the utmost effect. 
A most creditable account of the choruses was given 
by the Society, and the enterprise shown in presenting so 
satisfactorily a rendering of this novelty is worthy of w 
commendation. 


Tunbridge Wells. 

HERR J. KORNFELD and Mr J. M. Barnett gave a 
violin and pianoforte recital on December the toth at 
the Pump-Room, assisted by Miss Clara Myres, Mr 
Charles Oberthiir, and the choir of the church at which 
Mr Barnett is organist, and who sang effectively Pinsuti’s 
part-song, ‘‘ The Watchword ;” Mr Barnett’s own very 
clever part-song, ‘‘It was Earl Haldan’s Daughter’;” 
and the Prayer from Mosé in Egitto (Rossini). Herr 
Kornfeld proved himself a violinist of’a high order by 
his delivery of Leonard’s Andante and Allegro de Con- | 
cert, for which he was’ rewarded with great applause. 
With the same success he gave de Beriot’s ‘‘ Scene de 
Ballet,” two smaller pieces by Schumann and Mos- 
kowski, and a charming ‘‘ Berceuse” with harp accom- 
paniment. Mr Barnett played Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat, Op. 26, for pianoforte alone, and showed his ver- | 
satility by playing, subsequently, a number of other | 
pieces by Sterndale Bennett, Brassin, Scharwenka, Fuma- | 
galli, and a charming Gavotte of his own composition. 





paiticularly successful in Gustav Ernest’s new song, 
‘Ever since then,” and being loudly re-called was ob- 
liged to repeat it. Mr Oberthiir’s harp solo, “Médita- 


| tion,” met with an ovation, the audience insisting on his 


mises a concert on the 21st January, assisted by Miss 


Mary Davies. 


Messrs Brader & Son have a musical treat | 


in store for the 18th January, in the persons of Mdmes. | 
Trebelli, Carlotta Elliott, Messrs Guy and Maybrick, Herr | 


Hollman, and Signor Bisaccia. 


Leeds. 

Tue tenth * Musical Evening” took place on Thurs- 
day, December roth. Mr Edgar Haddock and Mr Daw- 
son initiated the proceedings with a really admirable 
rendering of the Kreutzer Sonata. As a violin solo Mr 
Haddock gave Bach’s Chaconne in D Minor, and also 
played by request Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Legend and Mazurka,” 
amid much enthusiasm,—On 14th December the Leeds 
Amateur’Orchestral Society gave their inaugural concert in 
the Albert Hall. The orchestra numbered about forty, 
with Mr Bernard M. Carrodus and Mr Staniland Hall 
as instrumental soloists. All the orchestral numbers were 
rendered in an extremely creditable style. Mr. J. P. 
Bowling conducted, 

Leicester. 

Ar the fortnightly meeting of the Leicester Orchestral 
Society, after the usual rehearsal, Mr H. B, Ellis, F.C.O., 
the honorary conductor, was" presented by the members 
with a handsome gold watch. Mr T. Carter, the presi- 





dent of the Union, in making the presentation, said | 


that when on the resignation of Mr W. H. Wale as 
conductor in 1878, the directors went on their delicate 
mission to Mr Ellis, knowing that they had an arduous 
post to offer, Mr Ellis met them frankly with the offer of 
his services as a fellow-worker with the members for the 
pure love of music. Mr Ellis’s name in connection with 
this society would be always associated with what might 
almost be called the revival in music which had been 





brought about in Leicester of late years, and was shown | 
in the greater interest in, and more intelligent apprecia- | 


tion of music of the highest order. 


said that the pleasure he had experienced was ample | 
recompense for any trouble he might have had in con- 
ducting the society. 
as they did him the honour to entrust him with the 

office of conductor, he should gladly do all in his power | 
to further the aims of the society. 


Mr Ellis, in reply, ‘| 
He could assure them that so long | Bridge's ** Rock of Ages” (conducted by the composer) 


4 


playing it again. 


Glasgow. 

“Mr MACKENzIE had an ‘Amposing escie in Cag 
gow from an audience of over 3000 when he took his'place 
upon the rostrum to conduct the ‘' Rose of Sharon.” 
The performance was uridoubtedly one of the best which 
has been given. At the dinner of the ‘‘ Glasgow Society 
of Musicians,” Mr Mackenzie, said in reply to the’toast 


_ of his health, that the harmonic art had greatly, advanced 


in Scotland of recent years, due chiefly to the spirit and 
energy of the various choral soci jeties. He reminded his 
hearers that. his first appearance as a conductor took place 
in Glasgow, under circumstances of a remarkably droll 
nature, and concluded by, urging that scholarships should 
be offered for the encouragement of young musicians in 
our midst. Messrs Hueffer and. Barrett responded to the 
toast of the ‘“ Guests.” . Several of Mr, Mackenzie’s songs 
were sung during the evening, and the Scotch composer 
| himself gave a violin solo. 

Mr W. A. Barrett has addressed a letter to the chairman 
of the Glasgow Choral Union, regarding the performances 
of the “ Rose.” Mr Barrett says: ‘‘ The efforts of the prin. 
cipal vocalists and of the band deserve all praise for their 
splendid co-operation ; but the chorus, which is the station- 
ary portion of the whole musical body, and, to a certain 
extent, the Choral Union, proper, may, in my opinion, be 
singled out for especial commendation. ,. The, choir have 
evidently given great attention to the instructions of their 
competent and artistic trainer, Mr Allan Macbeth, They 


exhibited an amount)of enthusiasm and attention which 


must. have been prompted. by the greatest interest in their 
labours, and confidence in their guide. On Saturday, 


when the sympathies of the hearers with. the. performers 


were unmistakably shown by thegwarmest ‘applause, the 
whole body of musicians employed in interpreting the 
work, conductor, principals, organist, band, and, chorus, 
were inspired to exertions which, displayed their quali- 
fications in the most satisfactory form. The result proved 
to my mind that you have every reason to ‘be proud of 
the united body forming the ‘ Union,’ and especially of 


| your chorus.” 


Mr Mackenzie has also written in_ the following 
terms: ‘‘Let me request you to, convey my thanks 
to the active members of the Glasgow Choral Union 
for the care and attention which they devoted to 
the preparation and performance of the ‘‘ Rose.” Par- 
ticularly on the evening of Saturday, the 12th, was I 


| gratified and pleased with their rendering of the choral 


Worcester, 
Cowen’s “‘ Rose Maiden” was given at the concluding | 
concert of the eleventh season on 4th December, the 
principal vocalists being Mrs Mason, Miss Emilie Harris, 
Mr E, P. Morgan, and Mr A. E. Gregory. Mr A. R. 
Quarterman conducted, and chorus and band joined in 
giving an excellent interpretation of the very graceful 
work. In the second part of the concert, Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G Minor was given with most 
meritorious technique and sympathy by a blind player, 
Mr Woltenholme.—On Friday night, Dec. 11, a con- 
cert was given in connection with the Ladies’ College at 
the Guildhall, on the occcsion of the distribution of 
prizes to the pupils. The principal musical selection on 
the programme was the operetta “Laila,” by G. W. 
Stratton, an ambitious flight for young ladies untried in 
the art of dramatic exposition, but which none the less 
they accomplished bravely, and without approaching the 
danger of collapse which might perhaps have been feared 
in the circumstances. The choruses of fairies and moun- 
tain children were sweetly, and, on the whole, smoothly 
sung. The solos were rendered hy F. Miers, L. Dovey, 
E, Green, and N. Parish. ‘The'operetta was accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Miss Walford. 


Brighton. 

‘*Mors ET ViTA” was given under the conductorship of 
Mr Randegger on 3rd December, the principal singers being 
Madame Patey, Miss Annie Marriott, Mr Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr Santley. A -well-trained choir and a capable 
band led by Mr Pollitzer did full justice to the work. 
—On December 5th, Miss Augusta Draper's annual con- 
cert took, place in the Banqueting Room of the Royal 
Pavilion.—Signor Marini’s concert was given on Dec- 
ember 7, when an admirable programme was performed by 
the concert-giver, assisted by Miss Macintyre, Miss Kuhé, 
| Mr Kuhé, and others.—A fine ‘performance of Dr 


was given at the Dome, Brighton, on Thursday evening, 
December 10, by the Brighton Choral Society. ‘The solos 
were artistically sung by Mr Ernest Birch, who, with the, 





| portions of my work, and I have never conducted it with 


greater pleasure. It was on that occasion abundantly 
proved to me that the choristers have an earnest desire to 
do'their very best, also that there is certainly no lack of 
that rare commodity, enthusiasm, and a conductor should 
consider himself fortunate to meet with the decided, 
ready, and willing response which was accorded to my 
beat on the evening in question.” 


Edinburgh. 

THE selection of the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” to inaugurate 
the proceedings of the Choral Union was in a sense in- 
evitable. Under Mr Mackenzie’s baton, orchestra, 
chorus, and soloists laboured to produce a most satisfying 
result. After the close of the performance of the ‘‘ Rose 
of Sharon,” in the Music Hall, Mr Mackenzie was en- 
tertained to a complimentary supper in the Waterloo 
Hotel by a large company of friends. Between eighty 
and ninety gentlemen were present, many of them well 
known in music and art circles in Edinburgh and else- 
where. The chair was occupied by Dr David Pryde, 
and the duties of croupier were discharged by Mr J. G. 
Syme. The Chairman rose, amid loud applause, to pro- 
pose ‘‘ Long life, success, and continued fame to Mr A. 
C. Mackenzie.” In spite of his hereditary advantages, 
Mr Mackenzie, he said, like every good and true man, 
had his.own battle to fight, and his own difficulties to 
surmount, at the commencement of his career ; but not- 
withstanding all these, the divine spark within him would 
not be quenched. The soul of music within his breast 
behoved to find expression. Accordingly, every spare 
hour was devoted to his beloved study, and he became 
master of all the resources of his art, so that when the 
proper time and the proper opportunity arrived, he pro- 
duced a masterpiece which at once challenged the admir- 
ation of the public. Like Lord Byron, he awoke one 
morning and found himself famous ; and since that time 
there was scarcely a species of musical composition which 
he had not tried and in which he had not made a great 
hit. In cantata, in opera, in oratorio, in concerto for the 
violin, he had more than realised the expectations of the 
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public, and at the present time the. best, critics ef, music 
were -his warmest admirers..:..Mr Mackenzie, rising; 
amidst enthusiastic applause to reply, said it was one 
thing to listen to the applause of a Satisfied public, and 
quite another thing to receive the cordial greeting. of, an 
assembly of friends like the present ; and. within an hour, 
he might say, he had had the pleasurable experience of 
both of these. At that moment it was most difficult for him 
to give expression to his feelings, but he hoped they would 
forgive him if, he did not succeed in conveying to those 
present as clearly as he would wish. all, that..was, passing 
through his mind. He must not forget to whom. he was 
mainly indebted, not only/for the musical and artistic suc- 
cess of that evening, but for the pleasure of meeting his old 
friends. It was to the Choral. Unions of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh that he was so indebted ; and it was an event 
in the career..of: any...composer,- hgwever..ambitious,. to 
have four performances of his work, with, perhaps, the 
finest vocal quattet'in Europe: ‘He would take that oppor- 
tunity of thanking those Choral Unions for having placed all 
this in his power: .He:did, after the lapse of these years, 
expect to find improvement in those societies, but he had 
been astonished at the refinement. and enthusiasm which 
were so long wanting. For all, this improvement they 
had to thank the gentlemen who had been preparing the 
works. Nothing could have been better than the way in 
which Mr Collinson, conductor of the Edinburgh Choral 
Union, had drilled his forces, and he had the same to 
say about Glasgow in regard to a townsman of their own, 
Mr Macbeth. .The memory of this evening, Mr Macken- 
zie added, would: certainly not fade»away. They’ had 
given him the greatest encouragement ; and he should, 
in any future work, strive to show that they had not re- 
posed their confidence in him‘in' vain, “He thanked them 
most heartily. 


North London Musical Society. 

THE first concert of the present season was given by 
the above Society on Thursday evening, November 19, 
before a.large.and appreciative audience. . The vocalists 
were Miss Kate Kirby, Miss Fanny Kreuz, Mr E. T. 
Stevens, Mr Flegg, and, Mr, Lecke Busch—who shared 
the programme in a highly creditable manner. Special 
mention may be made of’ the rendering of an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘ Roberto il Diavolo,” ‘by Madame 
Simon. The choir of the ‘society gave Schumann’s 
“Gipsy Life,” and other choruses. _When we. consider 
that this is only the. second year of the existence of the 
society, we must. award the. highest praise: to. its able 
conductor, Herr Heinrich Kreuz, for the admirable work 
done. Mr M. Barton (piano), Mr Emil Kreuz (violin), 
Mr W. H. Squire (violoncello), performed the first 
movement of Schubert’s Trio in B Flat with remarkable 
skill, The pianoforte used at the concert was by Haake, 
kindly lent by Messrs Ellis Parr & Co. 
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F. PITMAN, 20. PATERNOSTER Row, 

Caro Fior Waltz, a popular composition by Francois 
Moorat, was inadvertently assigned to another author in 
our last number. 

Apropos Gavotte, by Jessie Morison, shows. some suc- 
cess in catching a fairly fresh theme for this much prac- 
tised form. It is wrought out with agreeable harmoniz- 
ation and in correct form. , 

The Sacred Melodist, .. The first .volume_ of. this. publi- 
cation brings into moderate compass, at a low price, a 
large and varied collection of Hymns, Anthems, Chants, 
Kc. It should find « Jarge sphere of usefulness. 


; $ | 
T. C. TURNER & Co., BRISTOL. 

the Old Stile, song by H. Elliot Lath, begins with 
the question, ** Do 'you remember the ‘old, old stile ?” 
Alas! we do, »We\remember it in’ innumerable songs- 
all hopelessly trivial, The old stile is worn out as an 
expedient for song. 
FELIX Peck, 47 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


Bijouterie Polka, by H. Eltiot Lath, presents no fea- 
tures on which any comnient seems needful. 


T. H. BakNgtr, 40 POLAND STREET, Lonpor, W. 
. “*Galatea,” by H. Elliot. Lath, is described as a 
Graceful Dance,’t and, ig dedigated te Miss Fortescue. 





It is old enough in theme and method to have been dedi- 
cated to many similar personages. 


City Music STORE AND PUBLISHING Co., MOORGATE 
STATION, ARCADE: 
Erste Liebe, by W. R. J. M‘Lean, has the temptation 
of being easy to play, and is quite up-to the average in 
point of melodiousness and smooth motion. 


J. & W. Crestrer, 1 PALACE PLACE, BRIGHTON. 

Her eyes the Glow-worm lend thee, by A. A..Home, is 
a song that wins sympathy in advance, inasmuch as the 
writer has chosen Herrick’s lyrical and passionate verse. 
The voice part, without being strong, shows some plea- 
sant melodic touches, and the accompaniment is blame- 
less. Zo my Love is one of the few attempts we have 
seen to set’a sonnet to-‘music. The-verse is not in strict 
form, and the composer has taken further liberties. 
Nevertheless it may be sung with pleasure. 


Joun Kinc, Hicupury Corner, St Paut’s Roap, 
Lonpon, N. 
How I love her, by Erskine Allon. A fairly good 
theme with an effective modulation and a well-written 
accompaniment. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, St PAUL’s 

i CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 

Christmas Carols, words by Mrs Hernaman, music by 
Alfred Redhead. These are twenty-two little composi- 
tions, sold separately at three halfpence, and they fulfil 
the author’s intention of supplying Christmas song pieces 
for use in church, at home, and in school. Some of 
the Carols are exceedingly happy, and. will. make the 
children so. 


CARL WARMUTH, CHRISTIANA (LONDON, AUGENER 

; & Co,,) 

Trois Morceaux, (Op. 16) composée pour piano par 
Christian Cappelen.—Containing a serenade, a short 
adagio, and an impromptu, all within ‘the range of the 
average pianist, and of pleasant construction, though the 
first. two numbers are superior in point of musicianly 
work. ~The /egato movement in. the. first and the close 
of the second are happily conceived. 

Maztirka Caprice par Christian Cappelen (Op. 15).—A 
composition which should be popular, as its showy quali- 
ties, are. obtained without any trying demand. upon 
technique, though its rhythmic phrases are better than 
its running work. 

Hymne, for violin and piano, by Wilhelm} ; also ar- 
tanged for violoncello and piano, by Kapellmeister Hen- 
num,—An andante admirably suited to bring out the best 
qualities of the ’cello, and possessing more ‘interest in its 
accompaniment than most atrangements for the strings. 
It is not easy to find work of the kind more nearly satis- 
fying the claims of both instruments, 

Chant sans Paroles (Sang uden Ord), by Erneste 
Haberbier, arranged for violin or ’cello and piano by J. 
Hennum. ‘A melody of no great originality either in 
rhythm. or note-sequence, but with a familiar, upward 
phrasing which is telling upon either the ‘cello or violin. 

Trois Morceaux par Agathe Backer Grondahl (Op. 15), 
No. 1, Sérénade; No. 2, Au Bal; No. 3, Humoresque. 
The last of the three is perhaps a more clever work of its 
class than the two first numbers are of theirs, but the 
second—a FPaa Ballet—is a spirited composition of 
thoroughly popular rhythm, and possesses a sotlo voce 
intermezzo of considerable charm. 

Serenade-Masurka par Christian Teilman (Op. 95):— 
A simple but’ effective work, with abundant swing and 
brightness. si 

Etudes de Concert, par Agathe Backer Grindahl (Op. 11), 
in two\parts of 3 ééudes each.—These are not.at the high- 
est level of concert études, but if they make little attempt 
to introduce subtler elements into the popular musical 
form, they at least furnish plenty of scope for technical 
display, and frequently show musicianly work both in 
rhythm and phrasing: 




















W. Cuatmers Masrars.—Your MSS. will be considered if sent 
in. 

A. Cowan.—Surely a musician, whose career extends into the 
nineteenth century, belongs to the present century. 

Constance Brown.—Please describe Your picture, “ Mozart's 
Vision or Dream.” Episodes in the life of Mozart are favourite 
subjects with painters, and when a basis of fact wasnot ready to 
hand, ‘they have invented one. Probably your picture is wholly 
ideal. 


Joun Biack.—To answer your question would jnfringe the rule 
we have laid down for ourselves of not making special business 
recommendations. 

My Queen.—Your lines are rather dismal in sentiment for the 
“ festive season.” Try a cheerier note. 

C. Coursarp.—We should like to help you to attain your object, 
as you are, no doubt, striving hard under some disadvantages. But 
to arrange for full band, the compositions. you send would be only 
the first step in an unprofitable undertaking. At your distance 
from London you can hardly know the amount of competition on , 
such matters. Your themes are fairly bright and spirited. We 
would recommend you to make a serious study of instrumentation, 
so that- you may become independent of help in arranging parts. 
The Primer on Instrumentation, by Mr E. Prout, published by 
Novello & Co. at 9s., would be helpful to you. 

Stupent.—Swarming with errors. 

E. S.—Harmonization harsh throughout ; last bar but one unin- 


teHigibly written. 

W. B. Coox.—All information available for intending candidates 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 95 Great. Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, Londop, W.C, 

Dscuinep from : lack of t—“ The Voice of a Picture,” 
‘When the Swallows fly low,” “ Bach's First Score,” “ The Wives 
of Celebrated Musicians,” “ Romance in G™; part-song, ‘The 
Elves;” anthem, “O! ‘Taste and See”; hymn tune, “ Lancaster.” 

Strap.—The label inside is a trick of the trade. Still it is per- 
mitted to you to believe that you possess the genuine article, 

P. NasMyTH.—Jeremiah Saville, the composer, lived about the 
time of the Restoration. The piece to which you refer—‘‘ The 
Waits "—was originally set to a simple * Fa-la-la,” the present 
words being by the late Thomas Oliphant of the London Madrigal 


Society. 

J. B—No; clarino’is simply the Italian for the trumpet. 

Presto.—If in the minor mode the subject has the diminished 
seventh, the interval is unaltered in the answer. 

Eron.— Notes and rhythmic proportions which were susceptible of 
binary division were termed “Imperfect because the medieval 
writers regarded the number of the Trinity as the symbol of per- 
fection. : 

“W. ‘B.—The passage you quote should be played in the third 
position. . 

Composer,—The first two bars of yout song revealed serious 

errors in placing of accents, You must practise reading Verse ‘to 


“correct this. 


Vatse.—It would take too much space to describe the essential 
merits of a valse. When you hear one that seems to make motion 
and ‘a partner a ‘necessity, get the printed composition and study 
for yourself. 

Cxoirmasrer.—Your complaint is a general one, and the remedy 
lies with the components of the choir. See if a change cannot be 
effected. . 
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THE HARMONIUM.—VI. 


For all more advaticed studies, it ig well that the student should 
have a clear conception of the relation of the various registers~a 
vegister comprising the whole of a series of similar reeds, and being 
quivalent, therefore, to the range of any given stop. For con- 
venience of general treatment, it is usual to borrow from organ- 
builders the simple foot-measure used by them in the classification 
of registers. An open pipe eight in length gives a sound known 


as “the 8-ft. C,”— a a pipe of half the length gives the 


— 








C an octave higher—"the 4-ft. C;” a pipe of double the length 
gives the C an octave lower—‘‘the 16-ft. C.” A register, there- 
fore, takes its generic name according as its low C does or does not 
accord with that of the 8-ft.C. In the former case it is known as 
an 8-ft, register; in the latter it is known as a 4-ft. register, a 9, 


working from the back to the front of the instrument, and 
from bass to treble, the compass and pitch of the registers would be 
indicated thus: 


Bassoon. (4.) 8ft. Pitch 
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Bourdon. (2.) 16-ft. Pitch. 
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Musette. (5.) 16-/t. Pitch. 















































Clarionet. (2.) 16-/t. Pitch. 
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THE VIOLIN—VIII. 


A GREAT many letters are sent to me by enquiring students who pro- 
pound difficulties and solicit information that would tax the re+ 
sources of an encyclopedia. As the editor clings to the old-fashioned 
belief that some of the space of the Magazine must be reserved for 
other purposes than fiddle talk, I shall devote my space this month 
to meeting one or two points of general interest. Every young 
player has an itch to experiment with the rig-out of his instrument. 
He fidgets with the bridge, alters the position of the sound-post, and 
then he writes to the Editor for directions how to rectify the matter. 
The sound-post is responsible for a good many questions, one auda- 
cious person even wishing to know if a glass post might not be tried 
with advantage. ‘his correspondent is behind the fair: glass 
sound-posts formed of thin tubing were very generally tried at one 
time and as generally condemned. I have not seen one for many a 
day, and never want to hear a violin with one. The tone to some 
may seem not much inferior to that obtained from an instrument 
fitted with the ordinary wooden post, but it will not bear the higher 
tests. The wooden sound-post should be put in its place by an ex- 
perienced violinist, if the services of such are available, and then— 
let alone. But of course you cannot. You spend hours in the effort 
to fix it to your satisfaction ; you get it all but into position when a 
slight extra tap sends it over, and you begin to look at life as a 
matter of despair. ‘Then when you had all but abandoned hope and 
were thinkingjof selling your violin and taking up the study of the flute, 
lo, without an effort it is in its place, and the violin sings.. To fix the 
post properly, a setter—a little length of stoutish wire, hooked at one 
end and sharpened to a point at the other—is wanted. The post is, by 
means of this, passed through the right / hole and raised into position 
in the interior of the instrument. If you are wise you will scan the 
situation with exceeding care and judgment before withdrawing the 
setter, so that the necessity of further touching it may be minimised. 
With the hooked end the post may be manipulated until it is rightly 
placed. Haw does one know the right place? That is what many 
correspondents ask, bless their simple hearts! The right place ‘is 
known when you have found it ; and the trouble of finding it should 
make you determined to keep it. 
It appears that the holding of the violin is.a general source of 
difficulty, and I am asked regarding mechanical contrivances to 
bviate this. The first thing is to make sure that the difficulty is 
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As already indicated, and as the briefest comparison of the ranges 
of the bass and treble stops will show, certain of the higher registers 
follow others in natural sequence, without any breach of the scale 
order. The four first numbered stops on either hand of the player 
are thus continuous so long as corresp bers are drawn. 
It will be seen, however, that if the Clarionet and Cor Anglais be in 
use, the scale played will only be continuous as far as the middle E 
of the keyboard, the next note sounding an octave lower than it 
would in natural sequence, thus :— 
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To secure the required sequence, we should have to rewrite the 
scale thus :— 
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not one that will disappear in time. To adopt a chin-rest, without 
first striving to do without it, is a concession to human weakness 
which the student should rise saperior to. If a rest is really neces- 
sary, it will usually be because of physical formation—the smallness 
of the collar bone, presuming that the violin used is of the ordinary 
Stradivarius model. Chin rests have been devised by Spohr, and 
many lesser men, and any dealer should be able to show you a 
selection at varied prices. ‘The model rest would seem to be that 
which combines the least amount of pressure on the violin with the 
most effective support for the chin. Any of the cheaper forms will 
suffice at an early stage of tuition; when you have become expe- 
rienced you will have your own views, and also your own hobbies. 
Ladies rather hanker after chin-rests, but there appears no absolute 
necessity for them in their case, any more than in the case of the 
other sex. The best-known lady violinist of the day—Madame 
Norman Neruda—uses no rest. Her method is to play with the 
violin on the shoulder, and to use her handkerchief as a pad when 
in full dress. ‘This »eminds me that the shoulder pad is another de- 
vice, and that many players who have a sneaking regard for the 
chin-rest, but think it a weakness to use it, extemporise a pad by 
placing a handkerchief under the coat. 

When is the best time to practise? That depends. The student 
who sends this question says he is not yet;{1q4. At that age six 
o'clock in the morning is a very good time to practise.’ ‘Two hours’ 
study may thus be obtained, as a rule, before the other avocations 
of the day set in. This is sound doctrine and difficult practice, the 
doctrine being our part, the practice the student’s. There is another 
point of view, that of the person or persons likely to be tortured by 
the practice. No student should forget this consideration ; and if 
he is merciful, others will probably be kind. Devotion to music 
does not warrant him in becoming an executioner. 

A very forward or ambitious student desires to know what kind of 
study “ Perpetual motion” is. This is usually understood to de- 
signate Paganini’s great exercise, which should be played in five 
minutes, and may take as many years to learn. Not that it is 

















With the exercise of a little ingenuity the student will, if he pro- 
ceed on these lines, readily discern how with non-consecutive stops 
the scales may be played without the tonic interval arising in event 
of his running up the instrument according to the ordinary sequence 
of the ivory notes. 

What is more—whereas the keyboard of his instrument probably 
consists of 5 octaves only, the player can, by utilizing his stops in 
accordance with these facts, practically extend the range of his 
instrument to more than 5 octaves for each half of the keyboard. 
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The requisite stop-changes will be given in the next lesson, andin 
the meantime students are invited to work the problem and forward 


their answers. 





so absolutely difficult ; but it requires an of development of 
all-round technique that only comes after considerable work. It 
has to be taken at headlong speed, and carries the player through 
all the positions, thus demanding great fatility and security of fin- 
gering, while the wrist of the bow-arm/must be flexibility itself. 
There have been a great many similar themes written. _Bercewicz, 
a young Polish player, has recently introduced a very telling ex- 
ample by F. Ries. 

Of complaints of breaking strings there!are quite a number, indi- 
cating no little wear and tear of cat-gut. » The damage will lessen 
when the hand of the player has grown accustomed to the neck of the 
violin, But it may be said that some players never seem to be able 
to keep their strings intact.. The leader of one of our most important 
orchestras used to break so many strings during each performance 
that the audience grew accustomed to him inthe attitude of ‘‘lead- 
ing” with the fiddle between his knees while he let down the E string. 
Where the mischief proceeds from perspiring fingers i it does not really 
seem to be within specific remedy. 








In order to stimulate the literary, musical, and artistic activities 
of our readers, we propose to offer from month to month a ries of 
prizes for the best examples of one or other form of Composition. 
All pieces in Competition are to be fully stamped, and marked 
outside with the title of Competition, and may either bear the 





name and address of Competitor, or a xom de plume.” Address, 
Competition Epiror, Magasine of Music, 23 Paternoster Row, 
Vocal Waltz.—A prize of Three Guineas is offered for a vocal 
waltz. The composition to be in regular dance form with intro. 
duction and coda., MSS. must be lodged by February 1. 

Hymn Tune.—Half-a-guinea will be given for the best Hymn 
Tune, the composition of any reader under 16 years of age. Com: 
petition closes sth January. 





The above conditions are subject to modification up to last issue 
of this Magazine prior to closing of competition. The Editor cannot 
undertake to notice any communications from Competitors. Letters 
from Competitors asking the results of conipeti ly reach 
us. To all we must reply that such information is given only in 
these-columns. . 

‘The Prizes are subject to be re-announced if the pieces lodged 
Btw not heb 'td have sellctent medals: 











CHRISTMAS. PRIZES. 


290 PRIZE. GOLD. MEDAL PIANO. 
To be supplied to the winner by Messrs Challen & Son, 
46 Oxford Street, London. 


In order to give additional zest to the amusements of the Christ- 
mas Season, a kind of Portrait Puzzle has been contrived. It 
‘appears on last page of the CHRISTMAS MUSIC SUPPLE. 
MENT. The Identification of the Figures calls into, play some 
knowledge of musical personages, and. also some of the speculative 
element that makes competition attractive. . If any Competitors are 
found to be on an equality, a second test will be devised. Write 
opposite the numbers the Names of the Figures bearing similar 
numbers in the Competition Picture, on last page of the CHRIST- 
MAS MUSIC SUP PLEMENT. 


£70 PRIZE. ‘‘BELL” AMERICAN ORGAN. 


70 be supplied to the winner by Messrs W. Bell & Co., 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Name the’ Twelve greatest’ Organists ‘of the present. century, 
whether living or dead. The answers receiyed will then be. dealt 
with as in a Plebiscite. The Votes will be counted to ascertain the 
names which, by the consent of the majority, rank’as the greatest. 
To the paper which contains all the names brought out by this 
process the Prize will be awarded, 


£14 PRIZE. COMPLETE VIOLINISTS OUTFIT. 
To be supplied by Mr Alphonse Cary, Newbury, Berks. 


Name the Twelve greatest Violinists: of the present ‘century, 
whether living or dead. The answers will be dealt: with as in the 
Organ Competition, 

* The conditions for the three competitions are printed in the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “Magazine of Music,” and 
the answers must be written only on the forms given in that 
number, The price of the Christmas number is One Shilling 
until January 15; after that date, owing to the music being copy- 
right, the price will be Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


The latest date for receiving Competition Papers is 
February 15, 1886. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE,MAGAZINE OF MUSIC,published on the 1st of every 
month...Subscription, prices. 6d. per ‘anhum; ‘post-free, payable 
in advance. 

All editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor: 
Maaazine or Music, 23 Paternoster Row. Contributions and 
letters must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer, 
not necessarily for publication, but'for the information of the Editor. 
It is desired that names be written distinctly to avoid mistakes. 
MS. cannot be returned unless stamps are sent for that purpose, 
and no, responsibility for safe return can be accepted. We cannot 
undertake to return any MS., music, or drawing, sent, in for prize 
competition, therefore a copy should ‘be retained by. the sender. 

Complain ts reach us of non-delivery of MaGazine. These chiefly 
arise from illegible or otherwise defective addresses, or from orders 
being enclosed with competition pieces. Orders should be separately 
addressed‘ Messrs Ken & Co., 23 Paternoster Row, London, 
Ey Cc” 





{ THE f 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 
WILL CONTAIN— 

PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF 
NIELS ‘W: GADE. 
AND FULL PAGE PORTRAIT OF 
MADAME NORMAN:NERUDA. 


—— 


THE 


MUSIG.SUPPLEMENT 


WILL BE DEVOTED! TO ILLUSTRATING THE — 


“ORADLE SONGS OF ‘AL LANDS.” 
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